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Mr. HOUSTON. g 
Maine not admit that the vote of Mr. Pennine- 
sow is an anti-Nebraska vote ? ; 

Mr. WASHBURN. The gentleman will hear 
in one moment what I choose to say. 

Mr. HOUSTON. But that is the question 
chich I want you to answer. 


“Mr. WASHBURN. The gentleman will hear 


TON 


only just what I choose to say, and that in my | 


ywn time. , 
“Mr. HOUSTON. And you do not intend to 
meet and answer ay geen 


“Mr. WASHBURN. There is no question 


that amajority of this House were elected as anti- | 


Does the gentleman from 


| 





Nebraska men; were believed by their constitu- | 


ents to be anti-Nebraska men—true, faithful, and | 


reliable on that issue; but, sir, I do believe that, | 


after all I can see and hear, there is not such a 
majority. And I believe that it is not possible to 
electany anti- Nebraska man by a majority vote. 


| do not believe that the honorable gentleman | 


from Ohio, {Mr. Campsett,] who was voted for 
the other day, could have been elected by the 
anti-Nebraska members on a majority vote. I 
do not believe that there has been any time since 
the session commenced when any man here could 
have been elected by this side on a majority vote; 
and simply because, as I have said, we are not 
strong enough. It may have been otherwise, but 
[do not now think so. 

Mr. ORR, (interrupting.) I would like, Mr. 
Clerk, the gentleman from Maine to explain this: 
how it is, that, with the fifty votes which Mr. 
CampBe.y received, if the fifty-two Banks votes 
which were refused to him had been given to him, 
Mr. Campspext could have failed to have been 
eleeted by amajority, when there were altogether 
but two hundred votes cast upon that question ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. But I understand there 
were votes here in the Hall, or near it, not given, 
but which would have been given at any moment, 
if necessary, to defeat Mr. Campse.t. 

Mr. ORR. On what side were those votes, 
and whose were they? 

Mr. WASHBURN. They were against Mr. 
Campse.y, I presume. 

Mr.ORR. Whose were they? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Ido not know. I have 
not looked at the record, and cannot name them 
now. But I have been so informed; and I believe 
the fact to be so. The gentleman from South 
Carolina knows all about them as well as I do. 
He may look at the record, if he chooses, and 
see whether the fact be so or not. He will recol- 
lect it was a small vote. 

Mr. ORR. I have inquired about the record; 
I have just returned from the Clerk’s desk, where 


I made inquiries. There were two hundred votes | 


cast on that oceasion; and if the fifty-two votes 
of Mr Banks, which were withheld from Mr. 


CamppeLt—fifty-three, including Mr. Banxs’s | 


own vote—had been given to Mr, Campse t, he 
would have been elected by a majority of three. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Exactly, if there were 
ho mére votes to be given. But there were more, 
which would have been given, if necessary, to 
defeat Mr. Campsexu. There were gentlemen 


here ready to cast their votes, if it should become 


hecessary. 

Mr. oR. Who were they? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I cannot name them at 
- moment, as I have already informed the gen- 
leman, 

Mr.ORR. Whose side were they on? 

Mr. WASHBURN. They onan not have 
een given to Mr. Campse i; they would have 
been given to defeat him. If the gentleman will 
allow me, I will endeavor, in my ten minutes, to 
‘ay what I have to say; I will ask no more time. 
. lave answered the questions of the gentleman 
‘rom South Carolina. These votes were not on 
Mr. Camppeny’s side, nor on Mr. Bawks’s side. 

Mr. ORR. The gentleman from Maine, it is 
‘rue, has answered m question, but he has an- 
Swered it so indutaseele , that I am not able to fix 
‘he fact. Now, if there were gentlemen here on 
that occasion who did not vote on the resolution, 
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and if he has received information of that fact, I 
would like to know from him who they were. 
Let their names be given, and let them be held 
responsible to the country. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Exactly. Let the gen- 
tleman look to the record, and ascertain who were 
not in the House at that time, and did not vote. 
I will not undertake to say, without examining 
the vote, who they were. The gentleman from 
South Carolina can ascertain. The gentleman 
will see, I believe, that several members were 
absent from that vote who were here and voting 
at other times during the day. Now, I will say 
one word in reply to something said by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Coss] a few moments 
ago, when he suggested that if the number of 
gentlemen voting for Mr. Banks had voted for 
Mr. Campse ut on that occasion, he would have 
been elected. Now I ask him if it is not true all 
the time, that if the gentlemen who have voted 
for Mr. Pennineron, and other anti-Nebraska 
men, had voted for Mr. Banks, that gentleman 
[Mr. Banks] would have received just as many 
votes as Mr. Campsex.t would with these votes 
combined ? 

But the answer to the problem is, and has been, 
and will be, I apprehend, that there is not a ma- 
jority which, at any time and for any man, can 
be united; and the cause is, that they do disagree 
in respect to what ought to be done by this Con- 
gress on the question of slavery. It is because 
there is not a unity of opinion between those 
gentlemen who were elected as anti-Nebraska 
men; and the gentlemen from Georgia, from 
Alabama, and from South Carolina, [Messrs. 
Coss, Houston, and Orr,] know that as well as 
I do. I believe that that is the difficulty—that 
we have not a majority here. Now, then, under 
these circumstances, we have put forward one 


/man as our choice, who has, to the present day, 


obtained a large majority of anti-Nebraska votes 
in this House. He has been before the country 
so long as the candidate of the anti-Nebraska 
men, that he has come to be regarded as the expo- 
nent of that principle here; and to leave him now, 
for the best man in the House, would be to disap- 
point and grieve our constituents. What we 
could have done a month ago, is not so easy or so 
proper now. 

Mr. HOUSTON, (interrupting.) I desire the 
gentleman from Maine to answer me a ques- 
tion. Did not the gentleman from Indiana Mr. 
Dunn] say, the other day, when he proposed the 
name of my friend from Ohio, on the right, [Mr. 
Leirer,] that if the Banks men would come to 
him, they would elect him? I repeat that, the 
other day, the gentleman from Indiana stated, 
when he proposed the name of Mr. Le:rer, that 
if you gentlemen, who are voting persistently for 
Mr. Banxs, would come to him, [Mr. Lesrer,] 
you could elect him; that those who were scat- | 
tering their votes would unite upon him. It has 
been stated here, over and over again, that, if 
these gentlemen who have all day been voting for 
Mr. Banks would have agreed to a compromise 


| with what he is pleased to call the refractory mem- 


bers—[Mr. Wasusurn. I have not called them 
so.]—they might have effected an election. And 
I ask the gentleman from Maine, if they have not 
had it in their power to effect an election at any 
moment since the session commenced? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I will answer the gentle- 
man again and again, if he will give me an 
I will say to the gentleman from 
Alabama, as I have already said, that I did not 
believe then, and do not believe now, that it was | 
possible to effect an election with the gentleman 
from Ohio, or any other gentleman on our side, 
by a majority. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Why did you not try? 

Mr. WASHBURN. Because I did not believe 
that an election could have been made. If I could 
have had any asstrance, that would have been 
satisfactory to me,that the anti-Nebraska men 
of the House could have concentrated upon the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Lerrer,] or the gen- | 


tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Campsext,]} and thus | 
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| Speaker, he could have been elected. 
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concentrating have elected cither, they should 


have had my vote. But until | am satisfied that 
an attempt to elect any man otiter than the regular 
candidate can succeed—while f believe that every 
such attempt is fraught with mischief, and mis- 
chief only—I shall follow the course which I have 
hitherto pursued. . 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then the centleman’s party 
could not have been serious!y ¢cesirous of organ- 
izing the House, for the record shows that if the 
Banks men had voted upon the resolution of the 
gentleman from Iowa to declare Mr. Camppene 
And how, 
then, does the gentleman pretend that his party 
are not responsible for the want of organization, 
when they have had it in their power, and have it 
in their power now at at any tine, to eleet one of 
their own number Speaker? Aud what was the 
reason the gentleman did not vote for the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa?’ It was because 
his caucus trammels would not permit him. It 
was because he placed the trammels of party 
above the Constitution, and his duty to the coun- 
try. 

Mr. WASHBURN. 


taken altogether. 


The gentleman is mis- 
I have already stated the reason 


| why I did not vote for the genileman from Ohio, 


(Mr. Campsext.]} 


It was because I was satis- 
fied that if the united vote of the Banks men 


| were concentrated on him, they could not elect 


him. That was my reason. If the gentleman 
from Ohio had needed my vote to elect him, he 
would have received it, though it might have 
required me to waive the caucus candidate. But 
my vote would not have elected him, and I knew 
it. When my name was called, the roll showed 
a large majority against him. 

Mr. EUSTIS. If the gentleman from Maine 
will allow me to put him upon‘the witness stand 
fora moment, | want to ask hima single ques- 
tion. He says he is willing to vote for Mr. 
CAMPBELL, or any other good anti- Nebraska man, 
for Speaker, if he can be satisfied that there is a 
reasonable prospect of electing him. Now, Mr. 
Clerk, the honorable gentleman from Maine did 
not vote for the resolution to declare Mr. Camp- 
BELL Speaker. He will not vote tor such a resolu- 
tion. I desire then to know how he is to ascertain 
that any one of these gentlemen cannot be elected, 
unless he will vote to give them a chance? Now, 
sir, | believe that these anti-Nebraska gentlemen 
have a majority in the House, and, having that 
majority, 1 believe it is their duty to go on and 
organize the House. For my part, they can never 
get my support, directly nor indirectly. I shall 
never vote for a plurality rule. “But I will ask 


| the gentleman from Maine, whether, standing as 


| he does, with the 


tepublicans, with whom he 
has been acting, he is willing to offer a resolu- 
tion, now, at this moment, declaring Mr. Camp- 


| BELL Speaker; or whether, if such a resolution 


should be offered, he would support it in good 


| faith, and give it a fair chance byfyre the House? 


I call upon the gentleman from 
him to answer me categorically ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I will‘answer the gen- 
tleman in myownway. Mr. @lerk, the remark- 
able degree of sympathy manifi-st.d just now by 


Maine, and ask 


| gentlemen on the other side fo. the gentleman 


| side of the House. 


! 


| 


I 


from Ohio, | apprehend, is fully understood and 
ap yreciated by that gentleman and others on this 
But let me say now to the 
gentleman from Louisiana, that if | can believe, 
if I ean see—and I must judge for myself; the 
gentleman from Louisiana cannot, ;}udge for me— 
I say, that when I can see that by voting for Mr. 
Campsext, he can be elected, he. shall have my 
vote cheerfully; but I tell the gentleman from 
Louisiana, and I tell the House, that I will not 
vote for any resolution sprung upon the House 
by an individual member, withost consultation 
with those with whom I am actins., declaring any 
person to be elected; for I say, as I have said be- 


|| fore, that such a proposition is calculated to pro- 


} 


duce mischief, and nothing but mischief. I will 
not offer any such resolutions myself, nor will I 
vote for any such resolution, un\:ss 1 believe at 








2 


the time, in my sober judgment, that the object 
ean be accomplished. No, sie; I will not patron- 


ZC, I will not « neourage, that way of doing busi- | 


ness. Ido not believe in the propriety of any 
one member making a nomination for us. 

Mr. EUSTIS. j 
standing the great respect which I have for the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Campsext,] 
{ cannot have, I cannot ente rtain—and no one 
knows better than the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Wasnavey] that I cannot entertain—any 
sortof sympathy w ith either the genth man from 
Maine or the gentleman from Ohio, or ¢ ny other 
ventieman indorsing the principles which they 
) a . 
represt nt; and in using the name of Mr. Camp- 
BELL, | merely intended to impress the gentleman 
from Maine with the idea—to call him out,*to ask 
him, to challenge him, if you please—to drop Mr. 
Ranks and to take up the name of some other 
gentleman upon this floor, and declare him to be 
elected. The gentlemarf from Maine has no right 
to say on this floor who he will not be in favor of 
voting for in such a resolution. I ask him to do 
for third persons what he has previously done for 
Mr. Banks. Let them have achance. I want 
him to have an opportunity of voting for them. 

Mr. GROW. Me Ch rk, [have retrained from 
participation in the debates of this Hall until an 
organization of the House should be effected, and 
I do not now propose to say anything in refer- 
ence to the legitimate legislation of the country 
until the attainment of that result. But as to the 
r sponsibility for the organization of this House 
which has been raised here this morning, [ pro- 
pose to saya few words. The responsibility, 
sir, should rest on those who have produced the 
state of things we find in this Hall and the coun- 
try. It is not a question of figures or votes, 
whether this or that man could have been elected 
by transferring votes from this or the other can- 
didete, 

What has produced the present state of things? 
Why cannot this House organize? At the open- 


I desire to say that, notwith- 


= ——————— 


| yet healed, lacerate spirits already phrensied, and ‘ the bond | 


ing of the last Congress, peace reigned in every | 


quarter of the country, and men came here from 
every section with fraternal-feelings. There were 
no disturbing elements to jar the universal har- 
mony of sentiment. The dead past had buried 
its dead, The bitter controversies of previous 
years had ceased, and sectional quarrels were for 
the time forgotten. No note of discord was heard 
in the councils of the nation, and the future was 
unclouded and bright; yet, in violation of good 
faith, mutually pledged by the representatives of 
the two great political partics 
resist the further agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion in Congress or out of it, a time-honored 
compromise between the two sections of the Union 
was trampled under foot, thus opening, under 
the sanction of the Government, a vast territory 
to the introduction of slavery, from which our 
fathers agreed that it should be forever excluded. 
Upon the men, and the influence that secured its 
abrogation, rests the responsibility for our want 
of organization at this time. 


It was declared here, as a reason for the repeal || 


of that compromise, that it was necessary to take 
the question out of Congress. The effort to take 
it out has been a civil war in Kansas, and a sec- 


of the country, to 
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of confidence ’ which unites the two sections of the Union | 
will be rent asunder, and years of alienation and unkind- | 
ness may intervene before it can be restored, if ever, to its | 


|, can spend twelve or twenty hours in 








January 18, 


| I want to oblige gentlemen to vote, and then the 


debating 
after we have had two votes, if they think prope: 


| 
wonted tenacity and strength.”’ {| 80 to do. 


Sir, history has made those remarks prophetic, 
though it was but the natural result of that legis- 
lation. The responsibility for want of an organ- 
ization of this House is upon those who reopened 
thisagitation. You trampled down a fair arrange- 
ment between the two sections of this Union; you 
trampled on your own plight d faith, riven in 


the conventions assembled at Baltimore in 1852. | 


Yet scarcely a year had elapsed before the ques- 
tion was reopened in Congress. Wounds were 
torn open that had just healed; and to-day we 


find ourselves in the midst of this quasi revolu- | 


tion. On the heads, then, of those who trampled 
down these compacts of good faith be the respons- 
ibility. 

Sir, by the records of votes here youcan prove 
that almost anybody is responsible for this want 
of organization. Did not the gentleman from 


Alabama, [Mr. Wavker,] the first weeks of the | 
session, propose to the Democracy that the two | 


parties unite, and clect a (what is called) national 


man Speaker; and are not the seventy-four men | 


who vote for Mr. Ricnanpson responsible be- 
eause they did not take that proposition ? 
the same line of argument pursued by my friend 


from Alabama, [Mr. Hovsron,] they certainly | 


are. But I do not hold them to any a 
bility on such grounds. Gentlemen stand here 


by their principles. 


elected, if all the anti-Nebraska men had voted 
for him. Vor three days Mr. Banks was within 
three of an election. If three of those who voted 
for others had voted for him, he would now have 
been the Speaker. 
ibility on whom you please by taking the votes 


as they are on the record, because combinations | 
could have been made at any time by which an | 


election would have been efiected. ‘That result 
could be figured out of the vote of anti-Nebraska 
meu; and the same could be done in the vote of 
Democrats and Americans. It is not expected 
that those voting for Mr. Ricwarpson will change 
their position, because by doing so they may gain 


| afew votes. Nor should it be expected that those | 
voting for Mr. Banks will change their ground, 


because by so doing they may secure a few more 
votes. Those of us who were here at the time 
resisted the repeal of the Missouri compromise, 
and were opposed toe reopening the slavery agita- 
tion. 
of the justice of that measure have not changed. 
What was wrong when enacted never ceases with 
me to be a wrong. 


sition as a substitute for the resolution of the 


' gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Purvtance,} || 


unless, upon hearing it read, he should think 
| proper to withdraw his, and let a vote be taken 
/on mine. Ido not mean to speak in its favor, 
and therefore shall feel at liberty to call the pre- 
vious question, [Cries of ** That’s right!’’] 
Mr, ORR. I hope the gentleman will not 


|| move the previous question. 


tional strife unparalleled in the history of the | 


country. Such is the result of the attempt to 
take the question out of Congress; and the restric- 
tion in Minnesota and Oregon still remains a bone 


of contention for a future day. When the repeal || 


of the Missouri compromise was urged on the 
eround that it would quict agitation, and take this 


question out of Congress, | declared on this floor | 


that— 


“Those who make this declaration with so much appa- | 


ront cineerity either do not understand the real sentiment 
et the Norih, or they fail to comprehend aright the springs 
of human action, Sir, you are raking open and fianing 
into a fame coals which were already smothered, and, if 
lett atone, would have buried themselves forever in their 
Own cinders. 

** As an early and constant friend of this Administration, 
T desire the defeat of this bill; for its passage will, in my 
Judgment, insure, beyond a doubt, an anti-Administration 
majority in the next Congress. As an earnest and devoted 
friend of the Democratic party to which I have cheerfully 

iven my best energies from my earliest political action, I 

esire the defeat of this bill; for its passage will Dlot it out 
fa 4 mational organization, and leaving but a wreck in every 
northerh State, it wil) live only in history. As a laver of 
peace, harmony, and fraternal concord among the citizens 
of the Confederacy, and as a devotee at the shrine of this 
Union, with all its precious hopes to man, I desire the de- 
feat of this bill; for ite passage will tear open wounds not 





'| Mr. CAMPBELL, of Kentucky. 





Mr. CLINGMAN, The proposition which I 
offer is in these words: 
Resolved, Thut, on the meeting of the House on each day 
until a Speaker is elected, the first business in order shall 
be to vote twice viva voce for Speaker; and that until this 


to order any member attempting to speak, unless the House 
| shall unanimously, on the question being put, in the first 

place, by the Clerk, allow such member to proceed; and 
| after said two votes shall have been taken, it shall not be 
| in order to vote a third time during that day’s session. 


| Task the gentleman from Pennsylvania if he 
| will withdraw his resolution, and permit me to 
| offer this as an independent proposition instead 
|ofhis? If he declines to do that, I shall offer it 
| asa substitute for his. 

| Mr. PURVIANCE. I cannot consent to with- 
| 


draw my resolution to make way for that one. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Then, Mr. Clerk, I offer | 


mine as a substitute for the gentleman’s proposi- 

tion, and I call for the previous question on it. 

y. I want to 

ask the gentleman if he wishes, by that resolu- 

_ tion, to preclude a member from explaining his 
vote during a ballot ? 

| Mr. CLINGMAN. That is my very object. 


* 


3y | 


Itis saidthat the gentleman | 
from Ohio (Mr. Campnent} could have been || 


You can transfer the respons- | 


We were borne down then, but our views | 


Mr. CLINGMAN. I desire to offera propo- | 


shall have been done there shall be no debate on any pre- | 
text whatever ; but it shall be the duty of the Clerk to call | 


Mr.CAMPBELL. Well, I hope the House 
will agree to no such proposition. . 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I wouldreply to my frieng 
| but [am anxious to get the resolution adopted’ 
I want those of us who come in here and wish to 
vote, to have an opportunity of doing so, and 
then we can be attending to the business of our 
constituents elsewhere; while those who think 
| proper to debate can remain here and debate, ‘T 
think my proposition will facilitate the votine 
As it now is, we are not getting more than iy, 
| votes a day, and I believe we have only had one 
vote a day for some days past. ’ 
Mr. ORR. Task the gentleman to withdray 

_ the demand for the previous question, 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Iwill do so, if the pep. 
tleman will renew it. ? 

Several Mempers. No, no. 

Mr. ORR. [do not want to do that. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Then I will not with. 
draw it. 

Mr. PURVIANGE. On further consideration, 
I will agree to accept the gentleman’s propositioy 
|, as a substitute for my own. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Then I move the previous 
question on it. 

Mr. EDMUNDSON. Mr. Clerk 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
will remember that no debate isin order pending 
| the demand for the previous question. . 

Mr. EDMUNDSON. I > not rise for the 
purpose of debating the resolution, but to offer an 
amendment to it. I move to strike out * twice,” 
| and insert ** once,’’ so as to provide for one voto 
a day instead of two. I think one ballota day 
will show if there is any probability of an elec- 
tion on that day. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. 
have two votes. 

The CLERK. The amendment is not in order, 
| as the previous question has been called. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina to withdraw his cal! for 
the Sigeage question, to allow me to say afew 
words. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I will do so, with the un- 
derstanding that the gentleman will renew it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, I will renew it. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Then I withdraw the call. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I stated to the House 
yesterday that I desired an opportunity of nieet- 
ing the charge which has been made by two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from Georgia, { Messrs. Ste- 
puens and Coss,|—by the one yesterday, and the 
other some days ago—against those with whom I 
am acting, viz: a want of loyalty to the Constitu 
tion and of devotion to the Union of these States. 
I came here this morning with the expectation of 
going into a discussion, to some extent, of the 
principles upon which we differ, both in reference 
to the question of slavery and Americanism. The 
debate which sprung up this morning has, how- 
ever, been such that it would be indelicate in me 
| to ask the floor for a purpose of that kind now. 
'| Ihave heard the compliments which have bee 
| paid me by my political opponents, and I am dis- 
_ posed to attribute them rather to personal kiné- 
ness than to any sympathy with me in my polit- 
1 ical opinions upon those great questions. For 





It does not take long to 


that kindness F still remain grateful; but I have 

this to say, in viewof all that has been said here 
to-day, tothe House and to the country, that | 
have not abated one jot or tittle from the pos: 
| tion I have always maintained in reference 
| slavery; nor have I abated one iota of the prin- 
| ciples of Americanism which I stand here ready 
| at any ra time to maintain. ae 
1 Mr. Clerk, I do not intend to intrude my views 
|| upon the Hous@ at any time when gentlemen 2” 
| indisposed to hear me; but whenever the proper 
\| time shall have arrived——[Vorces. ‘Say ' 
|| morrow!’’] Well, to-morrow, if this resolutiot 
| passes, after the votes have been taken, | shall 
i} take occasion to go into a full discussion of both 
| these great questions. I now renew the moto 
|| for the previous question. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I hope the ge™ 
tleman will not insist upon that motion. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. It is under the control of 

|| the gentleman from North Carolina. 
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“Mr. JONES. Well, I hope the gentleman 

from North Carolina will not insist upon it. I 

desire to say a few words, : 
Mr. CLINGMAN. My object in making this 

motion was to facilitate business. 1 do not know 

what my friend from Tennessee desires. 

Mr. JONES. 


say: i - ! - 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I will withdraw the mo- 
tion, with the understanding that the gentleman 


There is very little I want to 


will renew it; but I now give notice that I will | 


not again consent to its withdrawal. Will the 
ventieman renew it? — ‘ . 
-'Mr. JONES. I will renew it, though against 


my 


call for the previous question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. I deny 
the right of the gentleman from North Carolina 
to move the previous question, and then with- 
draw it at his pleasure to accommodate various 
eeytiemen. Let the gentleman insist upon his 
motion, or withdraw it entirely. 


will. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. Then, sir, I withdraw the 


Mr. CLINGMAN. I shall insist upon it here- | 


after. 

The CLERK. The Clerk would say to the 
centleman from Pennsylvania, that the practice 
jias been customary here, no objection having 
been made to it. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, it is a bad practice. | 


Mr.JONES. Mr. Clerk, agreat deal has been 


said at various times in reference to where the re- | 


sponsibility rests for the non-election of a Speaker 
of this House, and for one I disclaim all respons- 
ibility for the failure to elect resting upon those 
with whom I act. 


It has, sir, been clearly demonstrated and ma@e | 
’ ’ a 
manifest to this House that at no time could the 


friends of Mr. Ricnarpson and the friends of Mr. | 


I'vtier, since the latter gentleman’s position has 
been defined and understood, have elected any 
gentleman supporting either of those gentlemen 
by uniting upon sucha member. It has also 
been shown here to-day, that if those who agree 


‘ . it “ ° 3 = as j 
in opposition to the principles of the Kansas-Ne- 


braska bill, and who have been voting for Mr. 
Banks for weeks past, had voted yesterday for 
the resolution of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Tuorincton] declaring Mr. Campse tt Speaker 


of this House, they could have adopted that res- | 


olution, put an end to this contest, and placed a 
Speaker in that chair. 


Now, sir, itis not only true that they could | 


have eleeted one of their number yesterday, but 
such has been the fact, as the votes of this House 
will show, for days past. For the purpose of 
proving the truth of my remark I will refer to 
a few of the votes which have been 
Speaker. Here is one of them: ** The House 


¢ 


ber of votes cast, 207; necessary to a choice, 104; 
of which Mr. Banks received 101, Mr. Pennine- 
tow 2,and Mr. Lerrer 1,”’ making in all 104— 
the number which would upon that vote have 


cleeted a Speaker, Messrs. Leirer and Penninc- |! 
Does any gen- | 


ton both voting for Mr. Banks. 


then proceeded to vote the seventy-third time for | 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- | 


had for | 
| amendment. j 
| the main question shall be now put, or at some 


tleman = this floor pretend to deny that those | 


one hune 
man for whom they voted,—making in all one 


hundred and five,—are opposed to the principles 
of the Nebraska bill? Then, sir, it shows that, 


ifthey had wnited and acted in concert upon that | 


vote, they could have elected any one of those 
one hundred and five men. 


Again, upon the same day, ‘‘ the House er 
ceeded to vote the seventy-fourth time for Speaker, | 


with the following resuli: Whole number of votes 


red and four gentlemen, and the gentle- | 


cast, 207; necessary to a choice, 104; of which | 


h 


an hundred and four men who voted upon that 
auot, 

Again, the ‘* House proceeded to vote the sev- 
enty-fifth time for Speaker, with the following 
result: Whole number of votes cast, 208; neces- 
Sary to a choice 105; of which Mr. Banks re- 
ceived 101, Mr. Penniweron 3,and Mr. Lerrer 
1, making in all 105; again, sir, a sufficient 
bumber upon that vote to have elected any one of 
those one hundred and five anti-Nebraska men 


Speaker. These votes were had upon the 28th 
day of December. ° 


Mr. Banks received 100, Mr. Pennineton 3, and | 
ir, Lever 1,” making in all 104 again—a suf- | 
‘cent number to have elected any one of those | 


1 
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Here is a vote which was taken upon the 9th 
of the present month: “ The Clerk again called 
the roll, and the following was the result of the 
one hundred and sixth vote for Speaker: Whole 
number of votes cast, 187; necessary to a choice, 
94; of which Mr. Bawxs received 88, Mr. Pen- 
nincton 6, and Mr. Henry Bexnerr 1:’’ 
making in all, 95; showing that they could on 
that vote have elected any one of their number 
Speaker, if they could have agreed upon their 
man. 

Then, sir, this fact is demonstrated to the House 
and to the country, that while these gentlemen 
agree in the principles upon which they were 
clected to seats in this body, they cannot harmo- 
nize; they cannotagree; they cannot concentrate 
their votes upon any one individual of their party. 
Now such being the fact, I submit it to you, to 
them, and to all persons, whether they, and they 
alone, are not responsible for the non-election of 
a presiding officer of this House? 

Can they ask us, then, to come over and help 
themr-elect their man? Can they ask us to vote 
for the plurality rule, when voting for it under 
these circumstances, and after the demonstra- 
tions we have had in this House for the last five 
weeks, would be tantamount to a direct vote for 
the candidate of that party, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Banxs.] Believing that 
such would be the result of the adoption of the 
plurality rule, I, for one, would as soon vote, 
under the circumstances, directly for that gentle- 
man, as give my vote for the plurality rule, and 
thereby indirectly elect him. 

I demand the previous question, in accordance 
with my promise when I took the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to lay the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from North Carolina upon 
the table, and upon it I ask the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDMUNDSON. Is if in order to offer an 
amendment to the resolution ? 

The CLERK. The Clerk thinks it is not, in- 
asmuch as a motion has been made to lay the 
proposition on the table, and the yeas and nays 
have been called upon the motion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY MARSHALL. I would 
inquire whether, if the resolution is not laid upon 
the table, it would not be then amendable ? 

The CLERK. The Clerk thinks it would not, 


| as the previous question has been moved. 


Mr. BOCOCK. In answer to the question 
raised by the gentleman from Kentucky, I wish 
to state what is my understanding of the matter, 
as it rests upon parliamentary law, and not upon 
the rules of the House. One gentleman can 
move the previous question, and a single indi- 
vidual can second it. When the previous ques- 
tion has been seconded, it is too late to move an 
The only question then is, whether 


other time. The previous question, when moved 
and seconded, cuts off all amendments. 

The CLERK. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded upon the motion to lay upon the table. 

Mr. MARSHALL. In order that an erro- 
neous decision of the parliamentary law may not 
be made, I would state that my understanding is, 
that when the previous question has been moved 
and seconded, and the House decides in the neg- 
ative the question, *‘ Shall the main question be 
now put?’’ amendments are then in order. 

Mr. BOCOCK. The only question is, shall 
the main guestion be now put, or at a future time. 

The CLERK. The Clerk would state that 
the Manual says, ‘‘it would be postponed to a 
future day.”’ 


Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

The yeas and nays on the motion to lay on the 
table were declared by the Clerk to be not or- 
dered. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
ing the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. SNeep and 
Dunn were appointed. 

Mr. ORR. 
read again. 


I call for tellers on order- 


Mr.C.utweman’s resolution was again reported. | 


Mr. HOUSTON, _Isthatan amendment pend- 
ing now to an amendment? 


he CLERK. Thereisnoamendment. This | 


is the substitute iy by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Purviance.} 


Mr. HOUSTON. Then I would like to offer 


Does the gentleman insist upon | 
his motion to lay upon the table? 


I should like to hearthat resolution | 
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as a substitute for that, that no debate shall be 
in order in the shape of personal explanation or 
otherwise during the call of the roll; and if gen- 
tlemen will take that in place of the present res- 
olution, and try it for a few days, I will vote 
for it. se) 

The CLERK. ‘The Clerk thinks that the res- 
olution, as it stands, covers all?the cases. The 
Clerk thinks that, at-any rate, it is too late now 
to oifer an amendment—the yeas and nays having 
veen ordered on the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. LEITER. Ihavea sugevstion to make to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. It is, that 
it might be require d to have acail of the Tlouse, 
and the resolution should provid® for that. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. The resolution as it 
stands does not prevent a motion for acall of the 


House. It mer ly prevents dehate. 
Mr.ORR. Lunderstand its pliraseology differ- 
ently. It pret ludes any business except the vote 


for Speaker. 


Will the @lerk be 
read the resolution again? 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. ORR. The exactly as I 
supposed it was, and its interpretation will be, 
that no business will be in order except to vote. 

Mr. CLINGMAN,. If the gentleman from 
South Carolina will suggest a verbal modification 
to suit his views, I will accept it. 

Mr. JONES, of Tenness | would ask the 
gentleman from North Carolina how that portion 
of his resolution which provides for members re- 
maining and entering into debate after the second 
ballot is taken, would prevent a majority of those 
present then from rescinding the resolution and 
going into an election? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Ifa majority vote for the 
resolution, I do mot fear that it will be rescinded 
by them so as to take effect on that day. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to ail this. 
are on the floor. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia. I would suggest to 
the gentleman from North Carolina 

The CLERK, (interrupting.) This debate is 
not in order. 

Mr. COBB. 
tion. 

Mr. CLINGMAN, [to the Clerk.] Insert in 
the resolution, ** except a call of the House.”’ 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir, I object to this 
alteration. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Have I notaright to make 
this alteration? 

The CLERK. The Clerk thinks the gentle- 
man has a right to modify his resolution. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. ‘Then insert the words, 
** except calls of the House.’’ 

The CLERK. The gentleman from North 
Carolina insists on his right to modify the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Has he the right to dogo after 
a motion has been made to lay it on the table, 
; and while that motion is before the House? 

The CLERK. The practice is, that any time 
before the decision of a question the mover can 
modify his resolution, 

Mr. MARSHALL. Will the Clerk state the 
position of the question before the House? 

The CLERK. ‘Tellers have been ordered on 
| the call for the yeas and nays on the motion to lay 
on the table. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia. 
been modified? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I wish to modify itagain, 
by inserting ‘* except motions.”’ 

The House was divided; and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 38; more than one fifth of a quorum, 
|| So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COBB. I would ask if the resolution has 
been modified ? 

The CLERK. It has been modified. 
|| Mr. COBB. Let it be reported as modified. I 
| think that that proposition can be put in shape to 
| command the entire support of the Hlouse, if the 
| gentleman wiil only be patient enough to hear a 
suggestion, 

The resolution, as modified, was reported as 
follows: 

Resolved, That on the meeting of the House on each day, 
until a Speaker is elected, the first business in order, except 
motions, shall be to vote twice, &c. 
| Mr. COBB, I wish to put a question to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 


The CLERK. Debate is not in order. 


rood cnough to 


resolution 


Tellers 





I merely want to make a sugges- 


Has the resolutioa 
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Mr. COBB. [have but a simple suggestion to 
make. ' 

The CLERK. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, all debate is out of order. ; 

Mr. COBB. I wish to make a suggestion which 
I believe the House would adopt with unanimity. 

t is to strike out the last part of the resolution, 

and so let it stand that there shall be two votes 
taken when we first meet; and then let the House 
be at liberty to go on and vote afterwards if it 
shall think proper to do so. If the gentleman 
will strike out the latter part of his resolution, I 
will support it. 


Mr. ORR. Witha view of enabling the friends || 


of the resolution to fix it up to suit themselves, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BARCLAY called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Barcray, 
and Oxiver of New York, were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 91, noes 33. 

So the motion was @reed to; and thereupon 
(at half past three o’clock, p.m.) the House ad- 
journed tll to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, January 19, 1856. 
The House was called to order by the Clerk at 
twelve o’clock, m. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


LIMIT OF DEBATE. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Isthe resolution I offered | 
yesterday evening still pending, or did it fall with | 
the adjournment? 

The CLERK. It fell with the adjournment. | 

Mr. CLINGMAN. So I supposed. I will | 
then offer another in its place, which I prefer to | 
that. But if it is not satisfactory to the House, | 
I hope it will be amended so as to make it so. [I | 
send it to the Clerk’s desk, and ask to have it | 
read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That until a Speaker shall have been elected, 
no debate on any subject, or under the form of personal 
explanation, or on any other pretext whatever, shail be in 
order; and any member attempting to speak shall be held 
out of order, unless the unanimous consent of the House 
shall have been first had, the question having been submit- 
ted by the Clerk. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. My object is to put the 
resolution in such shape as shall ascertain exactly 
the position the House intends to assume. I[ 
think the House is rapidly degenerating—if it | 
has not already—into a mere political debating 
society. I desire, therefore, that, if we are to 
eome here and vote at all, we may do it quietly; 
or, if the House will not agree to that, then I | 
hope we shall have no voting at all for such a | 
length of time as the House shall see fit to fix. 
I beleve that if you were to adopt such a propo- | 
sition as that, the members would go to the De- 
partments and attend to the business of their | 
constituents there or somewhere else, and that | 
only a dozen gentlemen, or some small number, | 
would attend, as usually happens when the House | 
holds night sessions in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of debate exclusively. As it is 
now, we are obliged to come here every day. and | 
continue here waiting for a call of the roll to vote, 
when it generally happens that we do not take 
more than one vote in a day, or, as was the fact 
yesterday, none at all. 

Now I admit that | have been a little to blame 
in this matter, though I have not spoken near as 
frequently as some other gentlemen; but, sir, I 
do not think these debates are profitable either 
to the House or the country, because we have no 
subject regularly before us. Now, if you were 
to do as other debating societies do—select some 
important subject and debate it pro and con.—from 
the ability that has been manifested in these 
irregular discussions that have taken place, I have 
no doubt that the country might be much enlight- 
ened and edified by them. Heretofore, we have 
been debating without any question whatever 
before us, and although much talent has been 
displayed, much eloquence exhibited, still I think 
it has been to a great extent wasted. We should 
have spoken much better if we had had some- 
thing regularly before us to talk about. Ofcourse, 
when some gentleman rises and attacks the opin- 
ions or votes of others, it becomes almost a mat- 
ter of necessity that they should participate; but 
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| discuss some question that has been selected. | 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 
i 


; 


on and occupy an hour’s time, just as if no such 
| resolution existed. 





I think it would be much better if this debate 
were either prohibited altogether, or confined 
within some established limits, during which no || 
voting should occur. i] 

Mr. ORR.. Will the gentleman from North | 
Carolina allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. With pleasure. | 

Mr. ORR. I would like to iow of my friend | 
from North Carolina, if he supposes the voting | 
we have had here has come any nearer to produc- | 
ing any definite result than the speaking? My | 
own impression is, that speaking here is more 
likely to produce an election than voting. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I will answer the gentle- 
man’s question with pleasure. I think that voting | 
uietly would be much more likely to produce 
chat result than speaking, because the facts in the 
past show that the debates we have had here have 
increased the difficulties, rather than relieved them. 
My own opinion is, that if we had come here and 
voted steadily and quietly for ten days, with- 
out any debate at all, we should have elected a 
Speaker in thattime; but gentlemen have spoken 
upon whatever might be upon their minds, with- 
out anything before the iScuiie. and the debate 
has excited just interest enough to keep it going. 
If the gentleman from South Carolina thinks that | 
free and unlimited debate will produce that re- 
sult, though I do not agree with him, yet I am 
willing to try the experiment. Let us try voting 
quietly and steadily for a few days, say for a 
week, and if there is no likelihood of bringing 
about any result, then I am willing to try the 

experiment of discussion. 

Vhy,sir, during the whole of the day yesterday | 
we did not have asingle vote. Whether the coun- 
try was enlightened and edified by the discussion 
that took place, I leave other gentlemen to judge. 
But, sir, I desire now to try voting. That is the 
business in order, @xr, of course, the organization 
of the House is the business in order. Neverthe- 
less, if we cannot have that, let us have debate | 
without limit, and debate only. Ifthe proposition | 
[ have offered, or a similar proposition, cannot 
be adopted, then if the gentleman from South 
Carolina will offer a proposition that will produce 
a result such as he has indicated, I will vote for 
it, and we shall then stand before the country, a 
body of men who are not capable of organization 
or of doing the high duties the Constitution 
devolves on them, but who are only capable of 
forming themselves into a debating society like 
so many schoolboys, as is their custom on Sat- 
urday evening, after having closed up the business | 
of the week, when they assemble together and | 


But, sir, | want the position of the House to be | 
distinctly defined. Let us try voting, and if it | 
is found that we can effect nothing by it, then let | 
the country understand what we really are. But | 
1 will not trouble the House longer with my 
remarks. I submit the resolution to the House, 
and, as [ have offered some remarks on it myself, 
I will not call the previous question. 


LOBE. 





Mr. READY. I am opposed to the passage 
of the resolution submitted by the gentleman from | 
North Carolina. While Iam as much opposed | 
to any unnecessary consumption of the public | 
time, I cannot see any possible result that will | 
be likely to follow from the passage of such a 
resolution, Now, sir, we have had in operation 
for weeks a resolution limiting debate to ten min- 
utes, and yet every day has shown, by the man- 
ner in which it is administered, the utter inutility 
of the adoption of any such rule. A gentleman | 
rises and addresses the House until his ten min- | 
utes have expired, and then he is allowed to go 


Now, what is there to prevent the same course | 
being pursued if the resolution of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ciiyeman] be adopted? 
It will be within the power of the House to grant 
an indulgence to any gentleman who asks it, and | 
you will have this + em presented: certain 
See who may have the ability to interest 

e House, and more claim, perhaps, on the ears 
of members than any other, will obtain an indul- 
gence, while other gentlemen, who feel that they 

ave as great rights as anybody else—as gentle- 
men who may happen to be favorites—will not 
obtain that indulgence, and be cut off entirely. 
That has been the operation of the rule, as all 








gentlemen very well know. 





J anuary 19, 
gentleman will allow 
tion: If my resolution jg 
> in his power, and _ indeed 
bject to any member Speak. 








Mr. CLINGMAN. The 
me to make this suggestion 
adopted, it will then 
become his duty, to o 
ing unless ie enna consent. 

Mr. READY. That is precisely the case now 

Mr. CLINGMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. READY. And yet consent is obtaineg 
here every day, and every hour of the day, when 
we are in session. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I will suggest this: Tho 

uestion to allow a member to proceed beyond 
the ten minutes is decided by a majority of the 
House. A single member objects, and it js put 
to the House, and only granted by a majority 
vote. If my resolution is not in the proper eens 
I trust that the gentleman will suggest amen¢. 
ment. 

Mr. READY. A majority would always go 
aside such a rule. It would be set aside by the 
same majority that adopted it; they could reseing 
orsuspend it. [am by no means sure that the time 
which has been occupied in discussion from day to 





|| day has been thrown away; although I admit {ha 


there has been a great deal of time consumed, | 
am inclined to the opinion that much useful jp. 
formation has been elicited by it. It will go fort) 
to the country, and the country will be enlight. 


| ened on subjects on which they lacked informa. 
|| tion. 


| failure to organize this House. Much of the dis. 


There is a responsibility somewhere for q 


cussion has been directed to that point, and I think 
that it is important that the country should know 
where that responsibility ought to rest. These 
discussions will enable the country to place the 
responsibility where it belongs; and I am by no 
means sure, therefore, that much good has not 
been done by ‘he discussions which we have had, 

I will say, further, that I am strongly inclined 
to believe, that if all restriction was removed, and 
the gentlemen who are disposed to discuss the 
various questions which spring up here on the 
spur of the 6ccasion are permitted to discuss 
them ad libitum for three or four days—or a week, 
if you choose—there would be more disposition 
then to vote and to continue to vete. We would 
then, perhaps, have elicited all the information 
which may be desired by individual members, 
and which they may suppose that it is necessary 
for the country to have. They then would be 
more disposed to sit quietly, and vote hour after 
hour and day after day until an election was had, 
{ would like to see that experiment tried for 
once. If it fails, I shall then be in favor of 
adopting the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

I have not made these remarks, Mr. Clerk, 
because I desired to occupy the time; every gen- 
tleman here knows that I have evinced no such 
disposition. I desire, above all other things, to 
see an organization, and a speedy organization, 
and with as little unnecessary consumption of 
time as anybody else. I express my conviction 
that the resolution of the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Cuiveman] will result in nothing 
beneficial, and will serve only to cut off some gen- 
tlemen from expressing their sentiments on ques- 
tions as they arise, while others, who are more 
intimately acquainted with the rules, and have 
greater tact in obtaining and keeping the floor, 
will be enabled to occupy the time of the House 
just as they have done herebelive. I believe that 
the public interest is not to be advanced by the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Clerk, I propose to 
amend the resolution now under consideration, 
so that it will preclude all debate during the call 
of the roll; aad put it out of the power of a ma- 
jority of the House to suspend the operation of 
the ten-minute rule. I confess 1 do not under- 
stand my friend’s resolution as he does. | sup- 
posed that the ten-minute rule was valid and 
effective, unless unanimous consent was granted 
for an individual to go beyond that time. If that 
be its effect, then I shall go with my friend from 
North Carolina so far as to cut off all debate 
during the call of the roll, and put it out of the 
power of a majority of the House to suspend the 
ten-minute rule in order to allow one gentleman 
to occupy the floor for a longer period than that 
time. } 

Mr. CLINGMAN® I agree with my friend 
from Alabama; I prefer that his proposition § 
be adopted, rather than nothing. we cannot 
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stop all debate, then I hope we will stop it during I 
the call of the roll, and limit it to ten minutes. If | 
jissamendment is eenpert. I will vote for the 
proposition as amended. sett 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do not think that it is 
altogether easy to reclude ourselves from all 
debate. Itmay be that some point will spring up 
that will demand a fair and candid examination. 
] believe that if the ten-minute rule be adhered 
to, it will be restriction enough, Of course I 
include prevention of all debate during the call 
of the roll, which has been the great evil, and of 
which there is so much complaint. If this be 
done, 1 think that we will pregress rapidly. I 
now tall for the previous question, if it does not | 
cut off my amendment. I] 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Kentucky. I would ask 
the gentleman from Alabama whether the propo- 
sition would cut off my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
CampBELL] from a repy to the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Sternen’,] which he said that he | 
would not make until that gentleman was present? 

The CLERK. The previous question cuts off | 
all debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. If the gentleman 
will allow me, I desire to say a few words. I 
have no particular anxiety to address the House 
at this time, or at any other time, when it will re- 
tard the progress of the business of the House. | 
Besides that, I do not wish to address it in the 
absence of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Str- 
PHENS, | and particularly as the remarks made | 
him the other day have not yet been published. 
The gentleman informed me last evening that he 
was indisposed, and would probably be absent to- 
day, and I have, therefore, no desire to address 
the House to-day. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I accept the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Houston, ] 
and offer the following as a modified proposition: | 

Resolved, That during the call of the roll no debate or | 
personal explanation shall be in order, and this rule and the | 


ten-minute rule shall not be suspended, except by the unan- | 
imous consent of the House. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Lam satisfied with that reso- || 
lution, and call for the previous question upon it. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I second it. 
Mr. LEITER. I ask the gentleman to with- | 
draw the call for the previous question. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I dislike to seem to be ob- | 
stinate, and especially to my friend from Ohio, | 
but I desire that we shall take a few ballots, and, 
with a view to cut off debate, I insist upon the || 
previous question. 
Mr.ORR. DoT understand that the gentleman | 
from North Carolina accepts the amendment? 
Mr. CLINGMAN. Yes, I accept it; but if | 
this resolution is adopted, and any gentleman | 
offers the other proposition, I will vote for that || 
too. 
Mr.ORR. Well, I am willing to go for the | 
resolution in its present shape. 
Mr. SNEED. Iask that the resolution may | 
be read in the form in which it now stands. 
The Cierx read the resolution as modified by 
Mr. Houston and accepted by Mr. CLineman. 
The main question was then ordered to be put, | 
and being put, ‘‘ Shall the resolution be adopt- | 
ed?’’ it was decided in the affirmative. 
So the resolution was agreed to. 
VOTE FOR SPEAKER. 
The House then proceeded to vote the one hun- 
dred and seventeenth time for Speaker, with the 
following result: Whole number of votes cast, 
42; necessary to a choice, 102; of which— 
Nathaniel P. Banks received.............++++++++ 94 
William A. Richardson... .....ssssesseeseseeeees 69 
Bey BUR ck nesncdaccsesesecs vi ened. SS 
Alexander C. M. Pennington. .......+. ..+++: cooses 3 


Lewis D. Campbell... .<..,.c.cccece coose . 3 
[ete so a Savesgqas tees Ts 
1 


Se INS SS hiR achean Cubs bows bu detr deicee ve | 
So there was no choice. | 
| 
| 
| 








The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Banks—Messrs. Albright, Allison, Henry Bennett, 
Benson, Billinghurst, ake” Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, 
Brenton, Buffington, Burlingame, James H. Campbell, 
Lewis D. Campbell, Chaffee, olfax, Comins, Cragin, Cum- 
back, Damrell, Timothy Davis, Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, || 
eckson, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Einrie, Giddings, Gilbert, 
Vere? Grow, Harlan, Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, 

alentine B. Horton, Howard, Hughston, Kelsey, King, 
Mapes Knight, Knowlton, Knox, 
Matteson, McCarty, Meacham, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, | 
p ; n, rew Oliver, Parker, Pearce, Pelton, 
Ean? Pike, Pringle, Purviance Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, | 

b, Sage, Sapp, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stanton, || 





unkel, Leiter, Mace, 
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Stranahan, Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Trafton, 
Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Cadwalader C. 
Washburne, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Watson, Welch, Wood, Woodruff, and Woodworth. 

For Mr. Richardson —Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barclay, 
Barksdale, Bell, Hendley S. Bennett, Bocock, Bowie. 
Boyce, Branch, Burnett, Cadwalader, Caruthers, Clingman, 
Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Craige, Davidson, 
Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, English, Faulkner, Florence, 
Thomas J. D. Fuller, Goode, Greenwood, Augustus Hall, 
Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Herbert, Hickman, 
Houston, Jewett, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Kelly, 
Kidwell, Leteher, Lumpkin, Samuel 8. Marshall, Maxwell, 
McMullin, McQueen, Smith Miller, Millson, Mordecai Oli- 
ver, Orr, Peck, Phelps, Powell, Quitman, Ruffin, Rust, 
Sandidge, Savage, Samuel A. Smith, William Smith, Stew- 
art, Talbott, Taylor, Vail, Warner, Watkins, Wells, Wil- 
liams, Winslow, Daniel B. Wright, and John V. Wright. 

For Mr. Fuller—Messrs. Broom, John P. Campbell, Car- 

lile, Cox, Cullen, Henry Winter Davis, Etheridge, Eustis, 
evans, Foster, J. Morrison Harris, Hoffman, Kennett, 
Lake, Lindley, Humphrey Marshall, Alexander K. Mar- 
shall, Paine, Porter, Ready, Ricaud, Rivers, William R. 
Smith, Sneed, Swope, Trippe, Underwood, Valk, Walker, 
Whitney, and Zollicoffer. 

For Mr. Pennington—Messrs. Harrison, Haven, and 
Moore. 

For Mr. Campbell—Messrs. Dunn, Edwards, and Scott. 

For Mr. Porter—Mr. Henry M. Fuller. 

For Mr. Shorter—Mr. Richardson. 


Pending the call of the roll on the above vote, 

Mr. HERBERT stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Denver, had paired off with Mr. Gattoway. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, (after the result was 
announced,) said that Mr. Wueeter had left 
the city, and had requested him to state to the 
House that he had paired off until Wednesday 
next with Mr. Bau. 

Mr. QUITMAN. Tintended yesterday to take 


the floor for the purpose of making a few remarks 


'in reply to those which fell from the gentleman 
| from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow,] who last spoke 
| upon the subject of the responsibility of the several 
ve for the failure of this House to organize; 


put I refrained from doing so in the hope that some 
other gentleman would have done it. But, there 
were some expressions that fell from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, in the few eloquent remarks 
that he made to the House, which | think it my 
duty to animadvert upon. He traces the cause 
of the failure of this House to effect an organiza- 
tion, not to what has occurred during the present 
session, but he goes back to the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill as the cause of the hostile 
feeling between the different sections of the Union 
which to-day produces the disorganization of this 
House. 

The gentleman does not go far enough back. 
Is it, sir, the passage of that bill which has given 
to all portions of this country their equal rights 
in this Confederacy—is it the passage of that 
bill which has produced this state of feeling be- 
tween the different sections of the country? If 
itis, then the gentlemen who concur with him 
have taken the bold position that they will deny 
to alarge portion of this country their common, 
equal, constitutional rights. If this is the po- 
sition gentlemen occupy, we from the minority 
section of the Union would be glad to know 


| it. But, sir, what is the Kansas-Nebraska bill? 


What is it but a recognition of the principles 
which underlie the Constitution of the United 
States ?—the right of all the States in their Fed- 
eral capacity, and the rights of the citizens of 
the respective States to an equal participation in 
a country which was acquired by their common 
blood and treasure—not less by that of the 
opts of the South than that of the people of the 
orth, 

But gentlemen are mistaken. They do not 
travel back to the sources of that angry feeling 
which exists between the different sections of the 
Union, when they stop at the passage of the Ne- 
braska bill by the last Congress. That was not 
the cause of that hostility of feeling which now 
prevents the organization of this House. That 
was not the original cause why, at the present 
time, we find the two sections of the country 
arrayed against one another. [ will tell gentlemen 
what the cause is. The cause has operated for 
more than a year. It made its appearance on 
this floor in 1819, and was only quieted for a 
time by the compromise of 1820. It broke out 
afresh in 1835. It is to be found in that spirit 
of aggression upon the institutions of the South 
which comes from a portion of that section of 
the country which the gentleman [Mr. Grow] 
represents. The South has ever stood by the 

arantees of the Constitution; she has adhered 
aithfully to the system-of government under 
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| which we live. She has never undertaken to 
make any encroachment upon any State rights, 
or upon any individual rights of the citizens of 
the North. Not so with the North. Upon the 
application of Missouri for admission into the 
Union in 1819, she evinced her disposition to 
exercise her political powers to prevent the in- 
| crease of slaveholding States, and to deprive the 
South of her just rights to a participation in all 
the benefits of the Union. The political strife 
which grew out of that controversy threatened 
the dissolution of the Union. It resulted in a 
compromise unjust to the South, but which she 
was compelled to accept. ‘The result, of that 
struggle, thus tevminatell quelled agitation for a 
time. It soon rose again with fearful violence, 
, and has been continued ever since. 
ut the gentleman traces back the cause of this 
sectional hostility one year ‘only. Let me tell 
him that, twenty years ago, when I had the honor 
to send in an executive nf sso're to the Legislature 
of Mississippi, I deemed it. proper to call the 
attention of he Legislature. +f that State to the 
aggressive movements in the northern States. 
Could I have procured that: document, I would 
have read extracts from it to show the truth of 
my remarks. The South hxs ever since com- 
olained of this intermeddling of the North with 
hes institutions. Yet it hay continued without 
intermission; it is the agitation which that gen- 
tleman, and those who coéperate with him, has 
raised that has produced this feeling between the 
different sections of this country, and not the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill; that was 
the result, not the cause. I. is not because the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill has taken away a single 
right from the North, but it is because it has 
performed a constitutional duty to the South; be- 
cause it has given to the South the same rights 
which we acknowledge are possessed by the peo- 
ae of the North. Let the gentleman, then, when 
Ihe attempts to trace causes, ro back to the sources 
of this state of feeling, and he will find that it is 
upon you, northern men, the responsibility of 
this state of things lies—upon you, who have 
stirred up this sectional agitation, you who seek 
to deprive sovereign States of their federal and 
constitutional rights. When you attempt, then, 
to trace it back, go to its true source. In the future 
of our country, if it should happen that the glori- 
ous system which our fathers have transmitted to 
us should fall and tumble into ruin, the verdict 
of posterity and history will be to condemn the 
agitators of the slavery question as traitors to 
the Constitution and to the equal constitutional 
rights of a portion of this Union. There, sir, I 
trace it, and there posterity will trace it, and will 
| not impute it to the action of the last Congress in 
doing what was nothing but mere justice to the 
South. 

Gentlemen tell us here, graciously, that they 
are not disposed to invade our rights of property 
within the States, I do not thank them for that. 
Let me tell them here on this floor—though my- 
self born north of Mason and Dixon’s line—that 
that is not all we desire. No, sir; we desire 
more. We desire the common benefits of this 
system of Government. We are not content that 

, that great interest, whose existence in our section 
of the country has constituted so important an 
element of your prosperity as well as of ours— 
that system which God mm his infinite wisdom 
has permitted to be built up in our country to 
| promote, foster, and carry forward its great des- 
tiny—should meet a mere tolerance at your hands 
|in the States in which it exists. No, sir; we 
would be craven, we would be traitors to our 
constitutional rights, if we did not ask of you 
| what we have a right to demand—the benefits 
of the great system of government which your 
| fathers and our fathers established. We demand 
it. We demand its benefits as well for our prop- 
erty as for yours, within the legitimate sphere of 
| its action. We will not be content, we ought 
not to be content, with arything less. We are 
willing to meet you here as independent and pa- 
triotic men, and stand as equals upon a level, face 
to face and eye to eye; but we do not intend that 
| you shall be our superiors—that you shall reap 
all the advantages of our common Government. 
| We wantits benefitsalso, and we insist upon them. 
| You deprive us of most of our constitutional 
rights when you refuse to as all and every of the 
blessings which those institutions were intended 
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to secure to all the citizens of every State. Do 
not be mistaken; let not gentlemen deceive them- 
selves with the idea that we are asking from their 
bounty mere tolerance of our institutions in the 
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States. Wedemand all our constitutional rights— | 


I way, we demand them. [Here the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. GROW. The gentleman from Mississippi | 


{Mr. Quirman] complains of remarks made b 


me yesterday, and refers the agitation which | 


exists in the country at the present moment back 
to the year 1835, instead of to the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, In 1819, gentlemen say. 
Very well. Sir, whether your Missouri compro- 
mise was constitutional or not—whether or notit 
was a vidlation of your constitutional rights under 
this Government—your fathers agreed with our 


fathers, on the 6th of March, 1820, that they | 


would give up that constitutional right—if they 
had it—and that slavery should be forever after 
excluded from the territory north of the line 36° 
30’. Of the one hundredgand three gentlemen who 
then represented the South in this Hlouse and in 
the Senate, but forty-six voted agajnst this line. 
Among the number who sustained it was your 
own immortal Clay. He declared in the Senate 
of the United States, in 1850, ‘* that a majority of 


southern members sustained that wrong—himself 


among the number.’’ Whether its passage was 
or was not a violation of a constitutional right, it 
was ‘*a fair bargain,’’ and good faith required 
that it should be observed. By it you consented 
voluntarily to relinquish all right to carry slavery 
north of the line of 36° 30'; and after availing 
yourselves of ail the advantages secured by that 
arrangement to you, after converting every foot 
of territory south of that line into slave territory, 
you eame here, and by force of numbers struck 
down that bargain which your fathers made, and 
which was religiously observed for over a third 
of a century. 

Mr. QUITMAN. Do you assert that Mr. 
Clay voted for the Missouri compromise line ? 

Mr. GROW. 
he voted for the line of 36° 30’. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois. He never did say 
so. 
Mr.GROW. And that a majority of southern 
members in the House and in the Senate voted 
for it. 

Mr. BOWIE. Mr. Clay has stated that he did 
not vote for that line; he was not present, but he 
thought that if he had been he would very likely 
have done so. 

Mr. GROW. 
Clay in the Senate of the United States on the 
Gth of March, 1850, in which he says, that 
‘‘among those who agreed to that line were a 
majority of southern members,’’ and that **I have 
no earthly doubt that [ voted in common with 
my other southern friends for the adoption of 
the line of 36° 30'."’ Thatis the language of Mr. 
Clay, in 1850, in the Senate of the United States. 
And, although he cannot speak to-day with living 


I do assert that Mr. Clay says 


I refer to aspeech made by Mr. | 


voice, he does speak through the records of his | 


country; and I trust that no man will stand here 
to contradict his own declaration. 

Mr. HARRIS. 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. GROW. No, I cannot now. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman dares a contra- 
diction of the statement that Mr. Clay voted for 
the line of 36° 30’. 1 wish to joke 
diction. 


Will the gentleman allow me | 


a contra- 


Mr. GROW. You may do so when I get | 


through. 


Mr. HARRIS. You challenge acontradiction, | 


and I wish to make it. 
Mr. GROW. No, sir, I only refer to the record. 





expresses his, without being disfranchised therefor 
under this Government. 





aE 


Sir, what are the nothern aggressions that the | 
gentleman speaks of? Let me say to the gentle- | 


man 





Mr. QUITMAN, (interrupting.) I desire to | 


ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania this ques- | 


tion: whether he himself was not elected as a 
member of this House on the principle of hostility 
to the institutions of the southern States ? 

Mr. GROW. Sir, I hold no ‘* hostility’’ to 
the institutions of the southern States, but shall 
resist the effort now making to change the con- 
struction given to the Constitution by our fathers, 
and the action of every branch of the Govern- 
ment for over sixty years. If any one thing 


more than another secured my return to this | 


House for the third time, by the unanimous vote 
of my district, it was no doubt because I had 
stood upon this floor, and resisted the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise. 


But, let me say to the gentleman from Missis- || 


sippi, that political Abolitionism in the North— 
paradoxical as it may seem—is the child of the 
South. You nurtured it in infancy, when too 
feeble to stand alone; and you have made it 
strong in manhood by the injudicious and unjust 
legislation of this Hall. Sir, when the North 
petitioned this Government to take steps in ref- 
erence to the institution of slavery, where it is 
conceded to be solely under the jurisdiction of 
Congress, you passed the twenty-first rule, deny- 
ing a great constitutional right to freemen under 
this Government. That inaugurated political 
Abolitionism in the North; and from that day to 
this the warfare has been one of constitutional 
rights, not for the South alone, but for the North. 
In resisting the reopening of this agitation in the 
last Congress, by a repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise, I took occasion to say that— 

** Previous to that time [i. e. the passage of the twenty-first 
rule} Abolitionism was but a sentiment, and a mere senti- 


ment is not a sufficient basis fora formidable political organ- | 


ization ; but when great principles of constitutional right are 
violated in the legislation of the country, legislative acts 


combining with a strong and universal sentigaent may form || 


enduring organizations. And the sentiment of the North, 
in reference to slavery, being deep and general, when you 
force up legislative issues to combine with it, then be- 
comes a formidable element.”? 

You then placed a censorship over the mails 
of this country like that placed by Louis Na- 


poleon to-day over the press of France; and in | 
this country, where we claim that intelligence | 


should circulate as free as the air we breathe, you 
empowered your postmasters to declare what is 
incendiary, and to withhold such matter from the 
white freemen of the South. You placed upon 
the records of your country, ditoach your Sec- 
retary of State, John C, Calhoun—a man whose 
memory I revere for his purity of character and 
integrity of purpose—one of the brightest and 
purest intellects that the country ever produced— 


you put, I say, upon the records of the country, | 


through him,a justification of the annexation of 
Texas, on the ground that it would uphold and 
support the institution of slavery; and you asked 


northern men to indorse that issue, made in our | 


State papers. And in the last Congress, you 


struck down—as I stated in the opening of my 


||} mitted as a State of this Union. 


One word now in reply to the charge of northern || 


aggressions upon the South, made by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, [Mr. Quitman,] for whom 
I entertain the kindest feelings; and the remarks 
lL may make I trust will not be considered as in 
any way reflecting personally upon any south- 
ern man. We expect men coming here—reared 
under the influences which surround them— 
umpressed with the influences of the society in 
which they live—to hold views upon slavery dif- 
fering from ours. With that we find no fault; 
but we claim the right to hold the sentiments 
inculeated by the education of our childhood and 
influences which have surrounded our lives, and 
that we shall be allowed to express them here 
with the same freedom as a southern man 


remarks—a fair bargain, made by your fathers 
with our fathers, and which had been religiously 
observed by them for more than a third of a 
century. 

Mr. QUITMAN, (in his seat.) You robbed 
us of California. 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman says that we 
have robbed you of California. How is that? 
California came to Congress and asked to be ad- 


Your Govern- | 


ment had neglected to give her aGovernment, and | 
| she was forced to fall back upon the inherent 


rights of men to take care of themselves. 

Mr. QUITMAN. Why not extend to Cali- 
fornia the compromise line ? 

Mr. GROW. Iam coming to that presently. 
The people of California—in the exercise of what 
men call popular sovereignty, and which was in 
this case really ‘‘ popular sovereignty,’’ because 
the people were forced by the neglect of the Gov- 
ernment to rely entirely on their inherent rights— 
formed a Government, and excluded eOreE: 

1l- 


|, And what did you do? The application of Ca 


| 
| 
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_ language of the protest which I have just quoted 
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southern Senators against the admission of Cali. 
fornia into the Union after the act of admission 
had passed. And whatis the reason these Sen : 
tors gave for their opposition? Because her ¢ 4 
stitution excluded slavery. I will read the 
guage of their protest. 

Mr. HUMPHREY MARSHALL. 
gentleman from Pennsylvania allow me 
a suggestion here? 

Mr. GROW declined to yield the floor, and con 
tinued: The reason alleged in this protest ro 
‘*that the bill gives the sanction of law, and thus 
imparts validity to the unauthorized action of a 
portion of the inhabitants of California, by which 
an odious discrimination is made against the property 
of the fifleenslarcholding States of the Union.” That 
was the protest of ten southern Senators, that the 
admission of California, under her constitution. 
was a violation of the right of fifteen slaveholdins 
States. 

Mr. QUITMAN. Legt- me tell the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania that no southern man has 


on- 
lan- 


Will the 
to make 


hg 


| ever taken the ground of opposition to the admis. 
| sion of California on the ground of her ha 
| adopted a constitution excluding slavery. 


Ving 


Mr. GROW. I refer the gentleman to tho 


[Here the hammer fell.] , 
Mr. COLFAX. As there is no proposition 
pending before the House, for the purpose of ob- 


| taining a legitimate right to the floor, I move to 


rescind the ten-minute rule, and substitute a rule 
limiting debate to five minutes in its stead. 

Mr. QUITMAN. Will the gentleman allow 
me just a word, by way of explanation? 

Mr. COLFAX. If it does not come out of my 
time, with pleasure. 

The CLERK. The Clerk must consider inter- 
ruptions as coming out of the gentleman’s ten 
minutes. 

Mr. QUITMAN. I only desire that the state. 
ment made by. the gentleman from Pennsylya- 
nia, [Mr. Grow, ] that this want of organization— 
which no man regrets more deeply than myself— 
was originated in the passage of the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill, shall not go out to the country 
uncontradicted. I merely wish that the eloquent 
remarks of the honorable gentleman should not 
go without an answer. No, sir; the cause of the 
attitude in which the House now stands lies stil] 
further back—it lies still deeper; it lies in the 
agitation which exists in the country upon this 
subject. 

Mr. COLFAX. I cannot yield longer. Mr. 
Clerk, I wish to add a supplement to the history 
of this celebrated plurality rule of 1849, which 
was discussed in this Hall yesterday. 1 was led 
by that discussion to an examination this morning 
of that eventful history, and I have before me 
some additiona] facts from that most interesting 
and instructive (and sometimes most trouble- 
some) of all the volumes to be found in the Con- 
gressional Library—the Congressional Globe; and 
which I shall strive hurriedly to present to gen- 
tlemen on the other side, in the few minutes 
allowed me under the rule. The House was told 
yesterday that that celebrated plurality rule in 
1849 was adopted in opposition to the wishes of 
the great cele of the Democratic party of the 
House, and that that party was not responsible 
for its passage. Now, sir, the record of the pro- 
ceedings of the House during that eventful period 
shows that no less than nine distinct propositions 
were offered to elect by plarelty of which, singu- 
lar_as it may seem, eight were presented by gen- 
tlemen upon the Democratic side of the House, 
and only one by a member from the Whig side 
of the Seaea. ; 

The first is upon page 5 of the Congressional 
Globe of that session. It was offered by Ho». 
Andrew Johnson, then a Democratic Represent 
ative from Tennessee, and now the Democratc 
Governor of that State, and reads as follows: 

* Resolved, That if, on the next vote of the House ‘r 
Speaker, no individual shall receive a majority of ull the 
votes cast, the individual receiving a plurality of the votes 
shall be Speaker of the House of Representatives for the 
present session.” 7 

And he supported it in remarks, from which 
the following are extracts: 

« He thought the demonstrations which bad been made 
in their repeated ineffectual efforts proved most corel 
sively that they could not elect a Spacer by a majority, @ 
any reasonable length ef time.” * * “He had no otlie! 
purpose than to enable the House to elect a Speaker, 
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eal with the business. He wanteda Speaker eleeted— 
pither a Whig or a Demoerat. They had remained blocke 
jong enough,” &e. . , 

The resolution was premature, sir, for it was 
only the third day of the session, and it was laid 
on the table by a large majority. But every one 
of the eleven members who voted against thus 
killing it were Democrats, headed by my friend 
from Virginia, [Mr. Becock,] now in his seat, 
and by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sav- 
ace] over the way. 

The second proposition was by Mr. Stanton, of 
Tennessee, another Democrat, who, on page 6, 
proposed to confine the choice to the four highest 
candidates, and, on the next ballot, to the two 
highest; whieh was also laid on the table. 

The third proposition was on the 14th of De- 
eember, by the only Whig who offered the plu- 


rality during the whole contest—Mr. Ashmun, of | 


Massachusetts, (see page 31:) and this was also 
jaid upon the table. : 
The fourth was offered by Mr. Kaufman, the 


distinguished Democratic Representative from | 


Texas, on the 17th of December; and as it is a 


yodified plurality, arranged on a sliding scale as | 


it were, I will read it in full from page 37 of the 
Globe: 

“ Resolved, That if no person have a majority of all the 
yotes cast for Speaker on the next bullot, then upon the 
second ballot after the adoption of this resolution, if any 
member shall receive only one less than a majority of the 


whole number of votes, he shall be declared to be elected; | 


and if no person be elected Speaker on the said second bal- 


jot, then upon the next, or third ballot, if any member shall! | 


receive only two less than a majority, he shall be declared 


elected; and so on, requiring one vote less to elect for every | 


yote taken, until a choice of Speaker is made.” 

This met with no better fortune than its pred- 
ecessors, for the House had not yet given up 
all hope of electing a Speaker bya majority; and 
it was soon laid on the table. 

The fifth was another proposition, similar in 
its character, offered the next day by the same 
Democratic member, and met with the same fate. 

The sixth was a proposition, based on the Con- 


stitution, of which we hear so much, and which, | 


if right then, ought certainly to be equally in ac- 


cordance with the spirit of that revered instru- 
ment now. 
member from Tennessee, [Mr. SAvVAGE,] who is 
again on this floor, but voting now against any 
and all kinds of plurality rules: 

“Resolved, Thatif the House fail to elect a Speaker during 


It was offered, sir, by a Democratic | 
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| to Hon. A. G. Brown. 














directly for Mr. Cons. 

I now desire to call the attention of the House | 
to a speech made by Governor Johnson, in favor 
of the plurality rule, which will be found on page 
33. It is stated that he proceeded to address the 
House for an hour and twenty minutes, and his 
speech is summed up by the reporter in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“He expressed the satisfaction he felt that the propo- 
sition which had been introduced by the gentleman from 


Massachusetts [Mr. Ashmun]} seemed to find favor with 
the House. It would be recollected that he had himself 
introduced something of a similar proposition last week. 
So far as he was personally concerned, he was anxious to 
see an organization of the House by the election of Speaker 
and other officers, even if it could be effected by no other 
means than a plurality vote. He had no particular affection 
tor hisown proposition. If it was right in itself, come from 
what quarter it might, he would vote for it. 

* After alluding to the condition of parties in this House, 
which he designated as triangular— and having also alluded, 
passingly, to the conspicuous part which the gentleman 
trom Ohio [Mr. Root) had taken in the debate since the 
commencement of the session, Mr. J. proceeded to notice 
the denunciations with which his own proposition had been 
received the other day, and to vindicate that proposition 
from the charge that it was aa infringement of the Consti- 
tution.”? 

How fitly, sir, do his remarks in regard to the 
necessity of an organization, and the triangular 
nature of the contest, apply to the present con- 
dition of affairs; and the remainder of his speech, 
in which he denounces Mr. Winthrop, who, on 
the ballot immediately preceding his remarks, 
had a plurality, and might possibly have been 
elected under the rule then—going so far, indeed, | 
as to say that he would rather vote for Mr. Gid- | 
dings than Mr. Winthrop, shows that he was | 
unwilling to let the bitterest political or personal 
objections to a candidate restrain him from what 
he considered a paramount duty—the organiza- 
tion of the House. 

I desire now to draw the special attention of | 
the House to a speech made by a distinguished 
gentleman, then a Representative from the State 
of Mississippi, who now represents, in part, that 
State in the other end of the Capitol. I allude | 
jut before doing so, let 


' me direct attention to the remarks, yesterday, of 


the present day, it will, upon its meeting to-morrow, apply | | 


to its proceedings, as far as practicable, the principle em- 
bodied in the 12th article of the Amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, prescribing the mode of electing 
a President and Vice President. 

“Resolved, That the House will, upon the calling of the 
roll, cast its vote for Speaker; and if no person shall have 
a majority of all the votes, then, from the persons having the 
highest numbers, (not exceeding three in the list of those 
voted for,) the House shall proceed to choose its Speaker; 


and if the three persons on the last vote should be voted | 


for, and neither of them should have a majority of all the 
votes, then the House shall choose its Speaker, by another 
vote, from the two highest on the list.” 


That resolution, drawn in its spirit from the | 
Constitution, was rejected; but it did not quench | 


the zeal with which the Democratic members of 
that day persisted in moving that celebrated rule 
which the Democratic members of this House, 
at this day, so generally condemn and oppose. 

The seventh plurality resolution was offered by 
Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, (Democrat,) on page 
63, on the 22d of December, and is the one that 
was finally adopted. 


But, pending its consideration, the eighth plu- | 


rality resolution was proffered by Mr. Meade, a 
Democratic member from Virginia, to confine the 
choice to the four highest, on the next ballot to 


highest. This, too, was rejected. 

And the ninth plurality resolution was offered 
as an amendment by Mr. Kaufman, the Texas 
Democratic member, being his ‘ sliding scale,’’ 
which received a large Democratic support, but 
was also rejected. 

Finally, the plurality resolution offered by Mr. 
Stanton was adopted by 113 to 106—a majority of 
the affirmative members being Whigs, 1n pursu- 
ance of the resolution of their caucus, public] 
declared in its favor, but plenty of Democratic 
members taking care to vote for it to insure its 
passage ; and under its operation, as was generally 
expected, Mr. Coss, of Georgia, (Democrat,) was 
elected Speaker. The Whigs voted for the rule 
to end the contest;though, according to the argu- 
ment against it now, it might have 





| Coss Speaker. 


| of making this motion. 


elect,’ &e. 


are willing to act together and coéperate as a 


the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Hovsron,] 
when he says, speaking to the Republicans: 
‘* You have a majority on this floor. You have power to 


Keeping this in view, and though it is not cor- | 
rect in point of fact, that we have a working 
anti-Nebraska majority on this floor, which can 
only be determined by the number of those who 


political party—but admitting it for the sake of | 
argument, hear what Mr. Broww said in 1849, | 
when he proposed a resolution to elect Howrii 
It will be found on pages 24 and | 
25 of the Globe: 
“Mr. Brown remarked, that he had been induced to offer 
this resolution without any consultation with his political 
frends, and without having given the remotest intimation 
to his triend from Georgia [Mr. Cons] of his intention of | 
so doing, as he was sure if he had intimated his intention 
to the gentleman, he would have been denied the privilege 
He was sincerely desirous of 
secing an end put to these protracted votings for Speaker. | 
They had been engaged in this unprofitable business for 


| nine days, and they were now just where they commenced 


on the first morning of the session. Not only were they 
without a Speaker, but without a candidate for Speaker. 
It was well known that the political party to which he be- | 


| longed had a majority in this House—impracticable, it was | 


| failed to concentrate upon any candidate in sufficient force 


| than their opponents had. 


true, but still a majority ; and although they had heretofore 


to elect him, still they had approximated nearer that point 
There was a little portion of | 


| the Democratic party who refused to vote with the great 


| who also refused to act with their party. 





| the House. 


majority of the party ; but not only was there a like portion | 


the three highest, and on the next to the two || of the Whig Free-Soilers who refuse to vote with the large 
’ re j 


Under these cir- 

cumstances it must be apparent to every Gne, that unless 

something else were done than to continue these party 
votings, no choice at all of Speaker could be effected. 
“ The gentleman proposed in that resolution, he believed | 
it was admitted on al) sides of the House, presented as | 
many qualifications for the office as any other member of | 
That he was eminently qualified in every re- | 
spect was admitted by his political opponents, whose oppo- 
sition to him was entirely confined to the difference of their | 
political opinions. Being in a majority in the House, he | 
| 
i 
| 


| 
body of their party, but a portion of the southern Whigs 


conceived that they {ine Democrats) were entitled to the 

Speaker; he knew of no good reason why they should not | 
have the Speaker. Certainly, if their political opponents | 
were in a majority here, he believed it would be right and | 
fair that they should have the Speaker. But both parties 
had tried over and over again to elect their candidate, and 
had failed. If they now failed to effect an organization, 
upon whom would the responsibility rest? It might be said 
that it would rest upon those who refused to unite with ' 





en charged \, either party. But could any considorable portion of it rest 


Neen 
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(as it was not) that, in doing so, they voted in- | 


SSS 


| Grant that we have a majority. 
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— 
upon the Democratic party? Though they had failed to 
concentrate with sufficient force upon their candidate to 
elect him, still it could not be expected that, being in the 
majority, they should voluntarily retire from the contest ; 
but it seemed to him that the Whig party, some consider- 
able portion of them atleast, might meet them (the Demoec- 
racy) upon the candidate whom he had presented—a can- 
didate universally acknowledged to be eminently qualijied 
to preside over the dejiberations of this body and direct its 
proceedings.”? 


If he had been attempting to describe the pres- 
ent condition of affairs he could hardly have used 
more appropriate language (except the names of 
parties) if he had been gifted with prophecy. 


It is, ashe said 
of their majority then, an ** impracticable’? one, 
Now, as then, ‘‘a little portion of the’ largest 
** party refuse to vote with the great majority of 
the party,’’ as | most sincerely regret that they 
do. Now, as then, the gentleman presented by 
the larger party of the three in the House is most 
‘*eminently qualified’’ for the duties of the chair. 
Now, as then, * the opposition to him is entirely 
confined to the difference of their political opin- 
ions.’’ Now, as then, * it could not be expected 
that, being in the majority, we should voluntarily 
retire from the contest;’’ and if his arzument was 
sound then, that ‘‘if their political opponents 
were in a majority here, he believed it would be 
right and fair that they should have the Speaker,’’ 
I submit it to the four honorable gentlemen from 
Mississippi, who agrce with him in political faith, 
but who vote against any rule by which the ma- 
jority—-which my friend from Alabama says we 
have here, but which is “ impracticable,’ as Gov- 
ernor Brown lamentingly said of his party in 
1849—are enabled to elect that officer, which he 
declared it was *‘ right and fair’’ that even a dis- 
united majority should be allowed to have. 

In a subsequent part of his remarks, in a col- 
loquy with Mr. Stanly, of North Carolina, he 
stated that this ** majority’’ of which he spoke, 
was obtained by excluding the third party—that 
it was a majority of the Democrats over the 
Whigs. And this, sir, still more closely ap- 
proximates his remarks to the present condition 
of parties in this House. Excluding the third 
party, there is a clear and indisputable majority 
of the Republicans over the Democrats; and in 
that light, viewed from the same stand-point from 
which he made his observations in 1849, haw 
appropriate and forcible are liis arguments now ! 
Why gentlemen turn their backs on those argu- 
ments now, I will endeavor to show, if my time 
willadmit, with the passing remark, that having 
proved that the plurality rule, which governs in 
the election of members of this House in every 
State of the Union, was first suggested by a 
Democrat in 1849, repeated eight times by Demo- 
crats, adopted on the motion of a Demoerat at 
last, carried by the aid of Democratie votes, and 
that a Democratic Speaker was elected under it— 
if the principle was a good one then, good faith 
requires that it be conceded now; or, if not con- 
enlel the parties refusing it will be held respons- 
ible for the failure to organize this body. 

Sir, in justification of their opposition to the 
rule now, they say that if Mr. a is elected 
there will bedangertothe Union. Darger tothe 
Union! Now let me read, and I call particular 
attention to it, the speech of Mr. Meade, of Vir- 
ginia, of almost precisely the same tenor made 
against Mr. Winthrop, when that gentleman was 
a candidate for the speakership: 

“Tf an organization of the House is to be followed by the 
passage of these bills, [prohibition of slavery in the Territo- 
ries, and abolition of slavery in the District,] if these out- 
rages are to be committed upon my people, | trust in God, 
sir, that my eyes have rested upon the last Speaker of the 
House of Representatives,’? &c.— Congressional Giole for 
1849, p. 26. 

Thus, sir, the Union was considered in precisely 
the same ‘‘danger’’ then as now. It was con- 
tended as earnestly as now, that after the clection 
of a northern Speaker these results might follow ; 
and yet, with all these forebodings held up before 
them, ina speech of more than ordinary eloquence, 
by the gentleman fro’a Virginia, Demoerat after 
Democrat in 1849 proposed, advocated, and voted 
for a rule which might possibly have resulted 
then as now in the election of a Speaker from the 
anti-slavery State of Massachusetts. If, therefore, 
evenat thisgreat risk to the Union, the Democrats 
here aided so largely in the passage of this rule in 
1849, does it notshow thai this House is now kept 
disorganized, and the public business interrupted, 
by a party unable to eject themselves, merely 
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because they have 
success at this time as at that? 

But, though the success of this Republican 
party is so ‘* dangerous to the Union’”’ in the esti- 
mation of our opponents, yet, from the speeches 
of yesterday, we were left to infer that,if we would 
only take te one candidate, and set up any 
other, no matter how ultra might be his record 
on slavery, the House might be organized, and 
the oluralit rule would not then be so bitterly 
opposed, Without stopping to inquire whether 
their hostility to Mr. Banks grows out of the 
fact that, during that memorable Nebraska strug- 
gle, he preferred principle to party, and left them 
in the pride of their power to throw himself into 
what might have proved a feeble minority, if the 
people had not come to its rescue and its approval, 
these declarations show that this House remains 
disorganized from the opposition of the Demo- 
cratic party to a particular man; that the wheels 
of Government are blocked because they have a 
personal hostility to his occupying the chief chair 
cf the House; and that, so far from ‘* devotion 
to the Constitution and the Union,’’ as the oft- 
repeated phrase here eee them to 
turn their backs on that rule which, proposed by 
a Democrat, voted for by many Democrats, and 
resulting in a Democratic victory, has passed into 
A precedent for occasions like this—they would be 
willing to give up the contest, and risk all the 
danger to the Union, if we would only choose 
some other man to rule over them. It 1s, there- 
fore, not principle, but opposition to a man that 
causes the present disorganized state of the 
House. Let gentlemen explain this, if they can, 
to their constituents. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I have not heretofore partici- 

ted in any discussion of the plurality rule, either 


in 1849 or during the present session; and if the | 


—— from Indiana, [Mr. Cotrax,] who has 
een attempting to show inconsistency in my 
votes on the question, had been far more success- 
ful in his search into congressional records than 
he has been, I should still feel that I had been 
placed in no position before those who understand 
my views on the subject which would be in the 
least degree uncomfortable. I haveseen but one 
single individual placed before this House in a 


vosition of flagrant inconsistency in the matter. || 


Vhen a man comes forward at one time, and as- 


signs as his reason for voting against the ee \| 
b 


rule that it violates a great principle of right, anc 

then at another time comes and votes for the rule, 
in disregard of that principle, that man is incon- 
sistent in the true sense of that term. 
when a gentleman admits that the plurality rule 


But, sir, | 


involves no constitutional or other fundamental | 


principle, and that it mighte right under one 
state of things and wrong under another, accord- 
ing to the result which is likely to be brought 
about, then, even if we could show him at one time 
voting one way, and at another time another way 
on the question of its passage, still he is involved 
in nothing which can properly be considered in- 
consistency. If, then, in the expectation that 


the plurality rule would have resulted, in 1849, || 





not quite as good a prospect of I for one would be unwilling to resist any longer 


the plurality rule, even if it resulted in an organi- 
zation against us. But when I see here on this 
floor arrayed, for the first time, a party purely 
| sectional in its organization, and when I see that 
party earnestly, strenuously, and_pertinaciously 
attempting to inaugurate its rule in this country 
| by the elevation of one of its own men to the 
| Speaker’s chair of this House, I hold that I am 
| justified, if I should stand here till the dawn of 
'doom, to resist that action by every fair and hon- 
orable means. I am utterly unwilling to afford 
any facility, either directly or indirectly, for the 
accomplishment of such dangerous purposes. 
Mr. COLFAX. I will ask the gentleman a 
question. I will ask him whether, in 1849, his 
own party did not denounce the Whig party as 
moral traitors, British Whigs, and Mexican 
sympathizers? and, in a presidential message, 
were charged with giving aid and comfort to an 
enemy in war; imputations certainly as grave as 
any now hurled against the Republican party? 
Mr. BOCOCK. 1 did not vote for the plurality 
rule in 1849, perhaps because of my strong ob- 
| jections to the position of the Whig party at that 
day, and because therefore I was unwilling to 
afford them any chance of success. But, wrong 
/as were the Whigs of that day in politics, they 
were pure, et to the party of which the 
gentleman is a distinguished member. With all 
the odium which was sought to be cast on them, 
and with all the severity with which Democrats 
might have thought proper to characterize the 
Whig party of 1849, still l regard them snowy 
white in their innocence, compared with the deep 
crimson of your political guilt. I allude, gentle- 
men, to you who, for the first time in the country’s 
| history, are secking to array one section of this 
Union against the other, with all the rigor of 
| party discipline and with all the bitterness of 
| party hate. 
I know that though you present yourselves here 
| without a vote from south of Mason and Dixon’s 
| line, you still deny that you are a sectional party. 
You cheat yourselves with the delusion that your 
platform makes you national. You declare war 
on the institution of slavery wherever the strong 
arm of this Government can reach it, and call 
that a national platform. To justify so absurd 
a position, you love toemploy the specious phrase 
that ** freedom is national and slavery sectional.” 
I tell gentlemen that it is a cheat and a delusion. 
_ I deny that in any constitutional or philosophical 
sense is it true, in this country, that either anti- 
slavery is national and slavery sectional, or, on 
the other hand, that slavery is national and anti- 
slavery sectional. They are both alike sectional; 
they are both alike national. They are both sec- 


|| tional in the sense that each is confined in its 


in the election of a national Democrat to the | 
speakership of the House, | had voted for that | 


rule, and, in the present condition of things, 
when it would probably result so differently, I 
should cast my vote against it, still, sir, I believe 


that these two positions would be perfectly re- || 


concilable. 


But it has not been shown that I have voted | 


differently from the vote which I now give. I voted 
with my friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Jonrs,] and 
as he in did the other day, against the mo- 
tion to la on the table. His object the other 
day in that vote was to get a direct vote on the 
panes of the resolution, and then to record 
iimself against it. 


I remember nothing about | 


the particular considerations which then governed | 


my action in giving that vote. I know, how- 


ever, from the record, that I never did vote for || 


the plurality rule; and, fora stronger reason, I do | 


notnow. And why? Indeed, Mr. Clerk, if we 


were placed in an ordinary condition of affairs— | 


| 
| 
| 


yrevalence to a particular section of the Union. 
Chey are both equally national in the sense that 
they are alike under the protection of the United 
States Constitution. Rest assured, gentleman, 
that the same Constitution which protects your 
| institutions also protects ours. The Union could 
have been formed on no other basis. This only 
is equality. Butwhen in your platform you come 
forward and say that your institutions alone are 
entitled to the protection of this Government, and 
| that ours are to be discountenanced and restricted 
| by its action, then you lay down a sectional plat- 
form and array yourselves into a sectional party. 
You put us beyond the pale of the Constitution, 
and you force us to fight you by every fair and 
| honorable means; and we shall do it. 

Mr. GIDDINGS, and others. Agreed! 

Mr. BOCOCK. Rest assured that we will do 
it. I would like now to have a few more min- 
utes than I am allotted under the rule, for the 
| purpose of answering the gentleman from Penn- 

sylvania, (Mr. Grow.] Permit me, at any rate, 

to express my astonishment that any gentleman 
should arise on this floor, and, in so flippant a 
way, state as facts what he must know by the 
record that he reads are not facts, as was done 
'by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. He has 
arraigned certain Senators in the other end of the 


if this was a contest between the ordinary po- | Capitol,—among them the honored Senators from 


litical parties—I might hold that we would not |! my own State,—and has stated that they 


ro- 


be justified in standing here day after day to re- | tested against the admission of California be- 


sist any constitutional rule by which the House 
might be organized. 1 say, sir, that if it were a 
contest between the national Democratic and the 





| cause it excluded slavery. I say, sir, that the 
| gentleman must have known from the recerd 
| that he read that the charge as made was utterly 


old Whig party, while it had claims to nationality, 1 without foundation. They protested against the 
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admission of California because it had illegal 
excluded slavery; and yet, sir, leaving out of the 
allegation a ainst Senators the very point ond 
essence of their complaint, which was that this 
action in California was irregular, unauthorized 
and illegal, he gravely charges that southern Sen. 
ators protested against the admission of California 


_ simply because it excluded slavery. 


Mr. GROW. The extract which I read coy. 
ered that. Gentlemen may put their own coy. 
structions on It. 

Mr. BOCOCK. The charge was made with. 
out qualification; and that charge comes, sir 
from a gentleman upon this floor who stands 
here now to condemn the doctrine of ‘§ squatter 
sovereignty.’’ He, sir, denying the doctrine of 
** squatter sovereignty,”’ comes here to condemy 
Senators from Virginia, and gentlemen repre- 
senting other States at the other end of the Cap- 
itol, because they protested against an act of 
pure, unadulterated, unredeemed * squatter soy- 
ereignty’’—the only one known to the history of 
this country. The case of California was, I say, 
a case of pure squatter sovereignty. The people 
there, without permission from Congress, and 


| without the preparatory action of any Territorial 





| flippancy, and with much 
| it was a compact which 


| many years. 


Legislature; without any authoritative decla- 
ration whatsoever upon the questions who con- 
stituted the people, how much of our territor 
they should embrace within the limits of their 
State, or who should be the voters to decide 
upon the question of our rights, did themselves, 
of their own mere motion, upon the claim of 
complete inherent sovereignty in themselves, 
meet together, and by the aid, of unnaturalized 
foreigners, roving wanderers, Army and Navy 
officers, and everybody else, did resolve, in order 
to conciliate favor in high quarters, to exclude 
the institution of fifteen States of this Union 
from our whole Pacific possessions. Southern 


| Senators protested against any such illegal act. 
| They did right. 
| wise, and they did no more than right. 


Southern States protested like- 
I affirm 
at the same time, that so far as I know, no 
southern Senator or Representative has ever 
raised any objection to admitting a State into the 
Union upon the simple ground that her consti- 
tution excluded slavery. The case of California 
stood upon its own grounds. 
Mr. GROW. Was not Michigan admitted 
into the Union in the same way as California? 
Mr. BOCOCK. No, sir; there never was exact- 
ly such another case as that of California. Michi- 
gan wasaregularly organized people, formed pre- 
viously into a territorial government. The case 
of Michigan may have been wrong—it may have 
had too much of squatter sovereignty about it; 
but it differed much from that of California. But, 
Mr. Clerk, let me hasten to another of the gen- 
tleman’s points. The gentleman says, that the 
Missouri compromise was a solemn compact made 
between the North and the South, and mainly by 
southern votes. I beg leave to say here, and I 
will hold myself ready to prove it hereafter, if 
brought in question, that the State which I in 
part represent upon this floor gave a very large 
majority of her votes in this House against the 
so-called Missouri compromise when it was adopt- 
ed, and so she was in no way responsible for it. 
Let gentlemen bear this in mind. (See Nole.) 
But the gentleman rises and says with great 
glow and unction, that 
the North had kept all 
the time. We of the South, he says, had forced 
it upon them of the North, and that with pious 
fidelity their ‘* fathers had lived up to it for so 
”* As if, sir, we did not know some- 
thing of the history of the country! Why, si, 
the allegation is utterly unsustained by the rec- 
ord. It was the action of northern members, 
and not southern, that brought about the restric- 
tion north of the compromise line. The South 
was utterly opposed to any restriction. And then 
his fathers lived up to it, did they? They disre- 
garded it the next year, and about as often as 
occasion has arisen. Some years afterwards, 
when the State of Arkansas, formed out of a part 
of that same territory lying south of the line 36° 
30’, and the only one which has been so formed 
since the compromise, applied for admission nto 
the Union; the gentleman’s fathers cast a large 
number of their votes—very nearly or quite @ m& 
jority from that section of the Union—against 1t. 
Mr. CADWALADER. Two to one. 
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~ Mr. BOCOCK. Call you that living up to your 

jihted faith, if, when a State came and applied 
for admission under that compact, two to one of 
the northern Representatives voted against it; and 
yet you say that your father religiously lived up 
io the compact! [Here the hammer fell.] 

Nore.—In the exercise of the privilege usually 
taken by members of Congress, in preparing their 
remarks for publication, i desire, in the form of 
a note, to state some interesting facts touching 
the positions taken above. ; : ‘ 

1. -4s to the passage of the Missouri compromise. 
The Missouri Territory, being formed out of a 
art of the Louisiana purchase, had in it the 
institution of slavery. — Vhen it asked to be per- 
mitted to form a constitution, and come into the 
Union as a State, an effort was made, and sus- 
tained by a majority of the House of _Represent- 
atives, to Impose upon It a restriction against 
slavery. This was strenuously resisted by the 
united South, and was defeated by a majority of 
the Senate ‘The contest between the two Houses 
was protracted and exciting, at one time involving 
the fate of the bill to allow the State of Maine to 
come into the Union. The country became 
alarmed for the safety of the Union. At last a 
committee of conference of the two Houses was 


appointed, and they recommended, as a compro- | 


THE 








} 
'| eration the fact, that a great excitement had been 


raised in the northern States against those who 


| voted for the compromise, and that almost the 
| entire vote against the admission of the State was 
from that section of the Union, the presumption 


is very strong that the toleration of slavery in 
her constitution was the real ground of objec- 
tion with many. The National Intelligencer, pub- 


| ished on the 14th December, (the morning after 


the resolution was rejected,) had an editorial, 


| from which the following is an extract: 


“The question which has been decided negatively by 
the House of Representatives is not in any respect the 


| same as that which was agitated at the last session of Con- 


gress. It is a question admitting of a difference of opinion, 
which we have high authority for saying is not in all cases 
necessarily a difference of principle. We do not mean to 
say, that the feelings which displayed themselves at the 
last session did not at all operate on this mgre recent de- 
cision. We believe that they did operate, sensibly and in 
sensibly, on the minds of the members of both Houses; 
but their influence has been felt without being avowed.” 


But if this point were in doubt, in view of 


| what has already been submitted, another vote 
| of the same session would, I think, set it forever 


at rest. 
The question of the admission of Missouri 


| having been again taken up, a joint committee of 


the two Houses was appointed on the subject. On 
the 26th of February, 1821, Mr. Clay, from that 
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Union, not Arkansas; «nd it was most proba- 
bly to the former time, «jit not to the latter, that 
Mr. Capwarapver refeyr-d in his interryption 
above. But it appears hat fifty northern Repre- 
sentatives disregarded ig Sn the latter occasion. 
Of the votes from ths State of Pennsylvania, 
riven on the admissioN of Arkansas into the 
Union, a majority were cast against it. Yet it 
is said gravely, by a Penhsylvania member, that 
his fathers had religious!y observed the compro- 
mise. ; 
The grief of those gentlemen over the repeal 
of the Missouri compromi:, who had previously 
never spoken of it, bui to denounce it, is easily 
understood. Such hy} berisy is too transpare nt, 
I have not thought pr i” r, as my remarks did 
not extend to them, to «ive the numerous in- 
stances in which northern:rentlemen have refused 
to reaffirm and extend the Missouri compromise. 
As is the fate of men, thry discovered its excel- 
lence just as it was destroyed. Therefore, is 
their grief the greater.) - © 
Mr. HUMPHREY MARSHALL. Trise for 
the mere purpose of adverting to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Pensylvania, [Mr. Grow,] 
made in connection witly the name of the dis- 
tinguished statesman froin Kentucky, now no 
more. They must not\go before the country 


, mise, @ plan wing had mene Ersyonen a the | committee, introduced a joint resolution for the ar a ee 1 am so indisposed, sir, 
r Senate by Mr. tomas, 0 INOIS, VIZ: toa low admission of the State upon a condition, such that an but venture upona statement—not a 
2 Missouri to come into the Union without restric || as could but have removed the objection which speech—and IL beg the indulgence of the House 
. tion, and to declare that in the remaining part of || pad been avowed. This was Mr Clay’s great and its silence, that may voice may be heard. 
f the Louisiana purchase, north of the line of 36° |} compromise. It was put to the vote in the House I he gentleman has cited Mr. Clay = oe author- 
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st it. hibiting the yy ogee of free persons of color || by a vote of two to one, disregarded the compro- || House on the 17th. The bill went tothe Senate; 
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ive clause was struck out, both of Kentucky’s 
Senators (Crittenden and Talbot) voting against 
the restriction. ‘The Houses respectively ad- 
hered to their positions, and thus the bill was 
lost in the Fifteenth Congress. 

I have been thus minute, Mr. Clerk, to prove 
that Kentucky’s statesmen at that day held no 
ambiguous position upon this great question in 
either branch of the National Legislature. T me 
were utterly opposed to this restriction, which 
was then sought to be imposed under the same 
claim of constitutional power as 1s hOW advanced ; 
and I repeat, that the diligent inquirer after the 
truth can have no difficulty in determining what 
Mr. Clay’s views were at the time. 

There was one occasion during the same Con- 
gress, in which Mr. Clay’s opposition to the 
exercise of this power was still more conspicuous. 
The bill to organize the Territory of Arkansas 
le ne under conside ration, Mr. Taylor, of New 
York, proposed asan amendment the same clauses 
as Mr. Tallmadge had passed in the Missouri 
bill. The House refused to insert the first mem- 
ber of the amendment by a vote of—yeas 70, nays 
71, but pass d the second—vea 375, nays 73. So 
it was determined that * all children born of slaves 
in Arkansas Territory shall be free, but may be 
held to service until the age of twenty-five years.” 
W hen the question came up on engrossing the bill 
as amended for athird reading, Mr. Robertson, of 
Kentucky, moved to recommit the biil and amend- 
ment to a special commitice, with instructions to 
strike out the amendment. Upon this question 
the vote stood—yeas 88, nays 88; and Henry 
Clay, from that chair, as Speaker of this Liouse, 
gave the casting vote in the affirmatire, and thus 
crushed the attempt to impose this odious restric- 
tion upon a Territory then receiving its organic law 
Srom Congress. ‘The amendment was immedi- 
ate ly struck out, and the report was concurred 
in by the following vote—yeas 89, nays 87. Mr. 
Taylor then tried again his amendment with the 
second member struck off, and again he lost it by a 
vote of—yeas 86, nays 90. 

And now, Mr. Clerk, notice that at this mo- 
ment of time, the 19th of February, 1819, Mr. 
Taylor, of New York, brought forward for the 
first time the proposition for a geographical line. 
He said **he thought it important that some line 
should be designated beyond which slavery should 
not be permitted,’’ &c.; and then he offered this 
amendment: 

* That neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 
hereatter be introduced into any part of the Territories of 
the United States lying north of 36° and 30 of north lat 
itude.”’ 

Mark the language, sir, and the circumstances 
under which the Worth brought forward the prop- 
esition for a geographical line. It was to be ap- 
plied to **all the Territories of the United States,”’ 
and was suggested as a principle of legislation by 
which we were to be guided in all our Territories. 
Discussion ensued; Mr. Strotherthought it would 
be better to withdraw the amendment, and bring 
forward the principle in a separate bill. Mr. 'Tay- 
lor withdrew the proposition, as an amendment, 
and the bill was passed. 

Lhave shown you, sir, that Mr. Clay was early 
and constant in his Opposition to this exercise of 
Lhe restrictive power either as regards new States, 
or in relation to a Territory of the United States; 
and | have shown you that the suggestion of re- 
striction down to a named geographical line was | 
then presented, after a defeat, by the leading man 
from the North, as a principle to be made appli- 
cable to all the Territories of the United States. 
When this restrictive clause was applied after- 
wards to the Missouri bill, was it not understood 
as the — of the principle which was to 
be the rule with respect to ‘* all the Territories 
of the United States?’’ 


But let us return to the connection of Mr. Clay 


with the later history of the Missourierse. ‘The 
bill to admit Missouri was brought before the 
Sixteenth Congress, Mr. Clay was again Speak- 
er. On the 26th of January, 1820, Mr. Taylor, 
of New York, offered to amend the fourth sec- 
tion of the bill by adding a clause requiring | 
Missouri ** to ordain and establish that there shall | 
be neither slavery vor involuntary servitude in | 
said State, otherwise than in punishment for | 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly | 
convicted,”’ &ce., &c. The great debate of 1820 | 
opened at that point with Mr. Taylor's speech; | 


| 
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| the date of the Constitution, and provided for. 


|} and the restorer of harmony to a distracted | 


_and while this restrictive amendment was pend- | 





ing Mr, Clay spoke, on the 8th of February, | 
1820, ‘* nearly four hours against the right and 
expediency of the proposed restriction.’’ This 
great speech is also lost, or at least does not 
appear on the record, but Mr. Clay’s position on 
the question pending is distinctly defined; and 
this restriction was inserted in that bill on the 
25th of March, over the opposition of Mr. Clay. 
On the 26th of March Mr. Storrs moved a pro- 
viso prohibiting slavery in all the country known 
as Louisiana, north of 36° 30’, excepting the part 
included in the State of Missouri. This amend- 
ment was lost incommittee; but when the House 
bill passed and went to the Senate, that body 
passed it with an amendment, which was to 
strike out the Taylor amendment, already alluded 
to, and to insert in lieu the Thomas and Storr 
amendment. The committee of conference be- 
tween the two Houses recommended the striking 
out of the Taylor proviso, and the addition of the 
eizhth section of the Missouriact, now called the 
Missouri compromise. ‘The Taylor proviso was 
struck out by—yeas 90, nays 87, ahd the eighth 
section was passed by a vote of—yeas 134, nays 
42. Mr. Clay was never in a position to vote upon 
these propositions, which occurred altogether in 
the House, he being in the chair. 

I think there can be no justification, therefore, 
for the member from Pennsylvania to cite Mr. 
Clay’s name as authority for the attempt to im- | 
pose the restriction upon the Territory, since 
he exerted himself, with all the power of which | 
he was master, to stay the hand of power through | 
all the preceding debates connected with the 
subject, and gave no vote or voice, because of his | 
official position, when the deed was in fact done. 
And observe, sir, when the eighth section was 
added, it was taken as a sad alternative, after | 
a northern majority had imposed upon Missouri, 
by inserting Taylor’s amendment in the bill, 
a condition which was a detraction from her 
attributes of sovereignty, and a violation of her | 
rights. 

1 have said on another occasion, that the eighth 
section was taken as a compromise. I have 
shown you that it was introduced in the preced- 
ing (Fifteenth) Congress as applicable to all the 
Territories of the United States. It was so under- 
stood, doubtless, when it was finally accepted in 
the Missouri bill, and was so acted upon for years. 
I have said that it was adopted to supply a casus 
omissus of the Constitution, for I have no idea 
the framers of that instrument contemplated the 
acquisition of territory beyond the Mississippi, 
or territory in an unorganized political state, 
beyond that already held by the United States at 


And, sir, | was willing in 1850 to abide by the 
Missouri compromise, as a compromise made by 
men of other times, and to carry it forward to the | 
Pacific, or to ‘‘all the Territories of the United 
States,’? which was the true spiritof it. I would 
have done so, as | would have executed a treaty, 
for which I was not responsible, and which I could 


j 
| 
| 


not on principle have originally approved. I | 


should have acquiesced in it, because it had been | 
determined upon by others as the basis of peace, 


country. 
But, sir, there was not in 1850 one single north- 


ern man, so far as I know or believe, who advo- | 
cated the restrictive proviso, then known as the | 


Wilmot previso—who was willing to stand by 
the Missouri compromise as_ a principle applica- 
ble to **all the Territories of the United States.’’ 
They repudiated it asa principle. Andeven now, 
in this Hall to-day, there are few of those who 


clamor about the repeal of the Missouri compro- 


} 
' 


| 
| 


| 


mise line, who will stand by it as a principle, and 
agree to apply it to ** all the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States.’”? They wish to take the benefits of 
the contract, and to shun its burdens, The gentle- 
man from Peunsylvania himself would not agree 
to extend the Missouri compromise line to the 
Pacific ? 

Mr. GROW. I would not. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Try it when you will as 
a principle, and they who are now so eager about 
Kansas will repudiate it, because they desire to 
restrict the extension of slavery south of that line. 
They now declare it was in the nature of a com- 
pact, but only applicable to the country acquired 
under the name of Louisiana. 





offered. The action of the Government in 
| cases proves the fact. When Texas was an; 
| —aslaveholding republic—why was the prohih 
tion north of 36° 30’ applied to her and to the 
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applicable to all the Territories of the Uniteg 
States, and, when adopted in the Missouri cage 
was adopted in the spirit in which it was first 
Other 
he xed 
l- 
States to be formed out of that part of her do. 
main? It was done in obedience to what y 


ry ; as 
accepted as the spirit of the Missouri com 


pro- 


mise. No other reason can be given for the act: 
| yet Texas was not of the country called Louis. 
| lana. 


Why was the proviso applied to Oregon? |; 
Polk, then President of the United States, sont 
special message here, giving, as his reason fo, 
signing that bill, his determination to abide by 
and carry out the principle of the Missouri compro. 
mise. He distinctly declared, that but for this 
reason he would not have approved the bill; and 
yet Oregon was not held by our Louisiana” 


title. Shall these gentlemen stand by and accept 


the principle where it suits their purposes, an 
discard it when they are in pursuit of new objects 
it does not suit? When did the southern repre. 
sentation shrink from it, until northern men repu- 
diated and scoffed it, and said it was limited to 
the domain acquired as Louisiana, and that they 


| would not observe it for another inch of the tery. 


| line of 1820, and he dare 





ritory of the United States? Never, sir; never, 

There is not a chancellor on earth who would 
not decree that, upon the facts here exhibited, 
and the necessary implications from the conduct 
of the northern men in the Texas and Oregon 
cases, they were bound to abide the principle in 
its extension to all the Territories of the United 
States; or who would not also decree, upon the 
facts, that, when the North repudiated the prin- 
ciple of the compromise, and declined to abide 
its extension, the other section was at liberty, 
without breach of faith, to hold the whole as 
abrogated—as not binding in law, nor in the 
forum of conscience. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Illinois, here obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. GROW. I desire to say a word in reply 
to the gentleman from Kentucky on this point 
of the truth of history. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Illinois 
has the floor. 

Mr. GROW. I will not then take up the time 
of the gentleman, but take another occasion to 
say what I desire. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should not, sir, have at- 
tempted at this time to occupy the time of the 
House for a moment, had it not been for the dec- 
laration made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Grow,] who dared any one to deny 
what he had asserted. In the full confidence that 
in the denial of that assertion would be the truth 
I ventured a denial at the time. The statement 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania was, 
that Mr. Clay was the vores of the Missouri 

any one to deny that 
such was the fact. 

Mr. GROW. I do not think that I dared any 
one to deny it, but I appealed to the record for 
the truth of my assertion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, whether the gentleman 
did or not, his words are taken by the reporiers, 
and their record will show how the fact is. 

Mr. GROW. Very well; let that determine it. 

Mr. HARRIS. But I want to say afew words 
in connection with this question, and to dispose 
of the challenge which the gentleman has thrown 
out to the House. I state here in my place, that 
the remark which the gentleman made, that Mr. | 
Clay favored the territorial restriction, is not cor- 
rect. What does the record show? In the first 
place I read from the 17th volume of Niles’s Re- 
gister, pages 174 and 175, as follows: 

« Wednesday, January 26, (1820.) After other business, 
the House went into Committee of the Whole (Mr. Bald- 
win in the chair) on the Missouri bill. 

“The proposition under consideration was an amend- 
ment offered yesterday to the second section of the bill by 
Mr. Storrs, substantially to alter the limits of the proposed 
State, so as to make the Missouri river the northern bound- 
ary thereof’’—[(with the view of drawing a line on which 
those in favor of, and those opposed to, the slave restricuon 
might compromise their Med), 

“Mr. Storrs rose and withdrew the amendment he of 
fered yesterday, and in lieu thereof submitted the foilowims: 

“And provi , and it is hereby enacted, ‘That 10% 
ever hereafter neither slavery nor involuntary servitude (¢%- 
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nave been duly convicted) shall exist in the territory of the 





Jatitude, and west of the Mississippi river, and of the bound- 
aries of the State of Missouri, as established by this act: Pro- 
rided, That any person escaping into said Territory from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any of the 
States, such fugitive may be lawtully reclaimed and con- 
veyed, according to the laws of the United States in such 
case made and provided, to the person claiming his or her 
jabor as aforesaid. 

«On this motion a debate ensued of a desultory charac- 
ter. Messrs. Randolph, Lowndes, Mercer, Brush, Smith 
of Maryland, Storrs, and Clay, successively followed each 
other in debate.” 

Now, Mr. Clerk, here is the only meager ac- 
count we find of the character of that debate; but 
the question here naturally arises oe which 
side of that proposition was Mr. Clay found. 
From the position which Mr. Clay subsequently 
tookin February, in opposition to restrictions upon 
the State, when he, according to the declaration 
of the National Intelligencer of this city, rose and 
spoke for four hours in opposition, the House 
being in the Committee of the Whole, and when 
the greatest range of debate was allowed, is it 
probable that he would have omitted to state his 
views in reference to this question of territorial re- 
striction? No one can suppose that for a moment; 
and the question is, what position did he take 
upon that question? The gentleman from Ken- 
tcky, [Mr. Humparey MAarsHALt, | who has 

just taken his seat, has stated certain matters 
which may be adduced collaterally toshow what 
yosition he took upon that occasion. But there 
is better proof than that—and [ take pleasure in 
bringing it to the notice of the House, and I wish 
it to go carefully upon the records of the House, 
as a declaration which I make by authority. 
There is now a gentleman living in this city, ven- 
erable in years, having been near fifty years in 
the service of his country, serving her faithfully, 
whose word has never been questioned, and never 
will be—who was present and heard Mr. Clay 
upon both of these oceasions, when he debated 
the resolution of Mr. Storrs and the resolution 
upon State restriction. He took notes of those 
speeches, as he tells me, and he authorizes me to 
say that Mr. Clay opposed all restrictions either 
upon territory or State. [‘* Who is it?”] Gen- 
eral Jesup, whose authority no man will ques- 
tion. He says he heard Mr. Clay upon this floor 
upon both of those occasions, and took notes of 
usremarks. He has them now, and he proposes 
to give them to the public at a proper time. He 
says Mr. Clay opposed restriction upon both 
branches of this subject, and that he was opposed 
to all restriction. He also details the line of 
argument pursued upon those occasions. 

jut upon other facts of individual recollection, 
from other notes and memoranda taken at the 
time, there can be no doubt as to Mr. Clay’s posi- 
tion upon that question; and it was to correct that 
misrepresentation of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and to place the correction before the 
country, thatI rose, and for nothing more; and 
having made the statements I have, in connec- 
tion with the remarks of those gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. GROW. I shall say but a few words in 
reply to the gentleman from Illinois. The effort 
which he has made to change the record of the 
country by citing officers of the Army, or any 
living witness, will not, I trust, be admitted here, 
or in the country, against the declarations of the 
living man, made in the Senate of the United 
States in his own vindication. 

That Mr. Clay was opposed to any restriction 
on the State of Missouri there is no question. 
He resisted it from first to last. That is not the | 
question in controversy. The question is, whe- 
ther he was in favor of the adoption of the line | 
36° 30’, north of which slavery should be for- 
ever prohibited; and J will ree ro extract from 
his own remarks, where he-himself, on the sixth | 
of February, 1850, gives the history of the whole 
transaction. In that history he clears up the 
then ee which existed in the country 
that he was the originator of that proposition. | 
That fact he denied. In that speech he reviewed | 


} 
United States lying north of the thirty-eighth degree of north | 
| 
| 
\] 


the controversy, stating his connection with it. | 
I did not claim that he was in favor of a restriction | 


on the State, but that he was in favor of the line 


of 36° 30’, and thata majority of southern men _ 


Supported st. And what is the record? Mr. Clay 


“Mr. Thomas, acting in every instance, presented the 


Proposition of 36° 30’, and it was finally agreed to. But! || apply itto. Then, sir, has it not been adhered | 
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take the occasion to say, that among those who agreed to 
that line, were a majority of southern members.” 

‘My friend from Alabama in the Senate, [Mr. King,] 
Mr. Pinckney, from Maryland, and a majority of the south- 
ern members in this body, voted in favor of the line of 36° 
30; and a majority of the members in the other House, at 
the head of whom was Mr. Lowndes himself, voted also 
for that line. I have no doubt that I did also.” 

** But, as I was Speaker of the House, and as the Journal 
does not show which way the Speaker votes, except in the 
case of a tic, | am not able to tell with certainty how I 


| actually did vote; but Ihave no earthly doubt that I voted, 


in common with my other southern friends, for the adoption 
of the line 36° 30’. 

Mr. Clay’s own declaration, made by himself! 
And the summoning of living witnesses to con- 
tradict him raises a question, not between me and 


| the witnesses whom you summon, but a question 
| between the declaration of your own Clay and 


that of your witnesses. There I leave you. 
I leave the record, then, with the living wit- 


| nesses whom you summon to impeach the decla- 


ration of your own immortal statesman. But, 
sir, from the archives of your country comes the 
declaration of one of the living actors of the times, 
that the South regarded the adoption of that line 
of 36° 30’ as a triumph. Charles Pinckney 
wrote from this Capitol at midnight—for it seems 


| that all of these slavery laws must be passed in 
| the darkness of the night; twelve o’clock seems 


to be the fitting hour for passing all compromises 
in regard to slavery, and for repealing them—at 
least such is the history of the country—Mr. 
Pinckney, writing from this Hall at the dead 


hour of the night, in 1820, says: 


“Dean Sir: I hasten to inform you that this moment we 
have carried the question to admit Missouri and all Louis 


| ana to the southward of 36° 30’, free of the restriction of 
| Slavery, and give the South in a short time an addition of 


| tion of order. 


siz and perhaps eight members to the Senate of the United 
States. It is considered here by the slaveholding Stutes as a 
GREAT TRIUMPH.” 

It was considered by the South at the time as 
a great triumph. And yet men stand here and 


| tellus that it was forced upon them by the North. 


In the Senate of the United States, on the en- 
grossmeit and passage of the bill, twenty south- 
ern Senators voted for it—two only against it. 
Mr. SAVAGE, (interrupting.) I rise to a ques- 
I understand that the gentleman 


| from Illinois [Mr. Harris] yielded the floor to the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow]—— 
The CLERK. The Clerk did understand the 


gentleman from Illinois as yielding the floor tem- 
| porarily; but it appears that he yielded the floor 





entirely. 


Mr. GROW. The gentleman from Tllinois had | 


yielded the floor when I took it; I stated that I 
did not want to encroach upon his time. 
Mr. SAVAGE. I certainly thought that he 


| had only yielded it temporarily. 


The CLERK. Under the circumstances, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is in order. 

Mr. GROW. I will be through in a minute. 
3ut four northern Senators voted for that line— 
eighteen against it. But two southern Senators 
voted against it—twenty for it. Among the latter 
were both Senators from Virginia, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Delaware, with Mr. 
Stokes, of North Carolina, and Mr. Gilliad, of 
South Carolina—leaving two against it. 

Now there is another part of this letter of Mr. 
Pinckney’s, which is testimony cotemporaneous 
with the passage of that compromise which has 
been so ruthlessly stricken down: 

* 'To the north of 35° 30’ there is to be, by the present law, 
restriction, which, you will see by the votes, I voted against. 
But it is at present of no moment. It is a vast tract, unin- 
habited only by savages and wild beasts, in which not a foot 
of the Indian claim to soil is extinguished, and in which, 
according to the ideas prevalent, no land office will be opened 
for a great length of time.” 

But when a land office comes to be opened, you 
come here and strike down this restriction—strike 
down everything which the North thought she 
had secured by that arrangement. 


The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Humpurey | 


MarsnHatt] said, in the way of interrogatory, 
that I would not agree to extend the Missouri 
compromise line to the Pacific. That is true. 
He undertook to say, however, that the North 
had not been faithful to the compromise of 1820. 
Sir, what was the Missouri restriction applied to? 
To the territory purchased of France—to that 
alone, and nothing else. 
any other territory, for there was no other to 
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to by the North in its application to the territory 
to which it was applied? Was it not put on the 
statute-book on the 6th of March, 1820; and did 
it not continue a valid enactment, without change 
or alteration, till the passage of the Nebraska bill 
by the last Congress? How then was it aban- 
doned? Gentlemen complain that when Missouri 
asked to be admitted into the Union, the North 
objected to her admission. 

A Member made a suggestion here as to the 
opposition to the admission of Arkansas. 

Mr. GROW. No, sir; Missouri is the ques- 
tion. The gentlemen rest upon Missouri. She 
had passed a law, prohibiting the immigretion of 
free blacks; and the ground of the resistance to 
her admission was, that she could not enact such 
a restriction, and not that she tolerated slavery. 
It was in that compromise that Mr. Clay figured 
as the originator. He brought in a proposition 
to harmonize that question, and it passed. But 
there was no question raised, at that time, about 
the line of 36° 30’, nor at any other time, so far 
as the Louisiana purchase was concerned, the 
only territory to which that arrangement applied. 
But when the Government acquired new terri- 
tory, to which we were asked to apply that line, 
we said **no.”” And why? Because, while you 
would hem us in, in our territorial expansion, 
by this line on the south and the British posses- 
sions on the north, you would be left almost in- 
definite expansion on the south. Would it then 
have been fair for the North to have hemmed 
herself in forever upon twelve and a half degrees 
of latitude, over which to carry free labor and 
free institutions; while leaving almost indefinite 
expansion to the institutions of slavery ? Besides, 
sir, we had acquired free territory—territory in 
which slavery was abolished by the laws of Mex- 
ico—and we were asked to make it, by act of 
Congress, slave territory. ‘To sucha proposition 
I answer the gentleman, in the language of Ken- 
tucky’s own illustrious statesman, ** I will never 
vote, and no human power will ever make me 
vote, to carry slavery into territory now free.”’ 
That was the declaration of your own Clay, made 
on the 6th of March, 1850. It was almost his 
dying declaration, and it will live among the 
proudest legacies that he has bequeathed to after 
times. Sir, I stand with him in declaring that by 
no act of mine shall slavery ever be carried into 
any territory from which it is excluded by posi- 
tive law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY MARSHABL. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania will allow me to say, 
that there is not a southern Representative on 
this floor who will vote to carry slavery Into a 
Territory now free. . 

Mr. GROW. But the proposition to extend 
the Missouri compromise line through the acqui- 
sition of Mexican territory was in fact the same 
thing. It was saying, by legislative act of this 
Republic, that slavery might exist in that Territo- 
ry, notwithstanding the laws of Mexico prohibited 
it. Wewere asked to strike off all restrictions 
by a positive legislative act. If slavery had then 
gone into that ‘Territory, it would have been the 
act of this Government, as in the case of Kansas. 
if slavery plant itself there, who is responsible 
for it? The men who struck down that restric- 
tion; for, with the Missouri compromise in force, 
slavery could never have gone there. If there it 
goes during its territorial existence, while under 
the jurisdiction of Congress, it is just the same 
in effect as if carried there by your votes, for you 
permit to be done what you have the power to 
prevent. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Clerk, I had hoped to 
pass through our embarrassment in electing a 
Speaker, without, in any degree, oceupying the 
time and attention of the House upon any of the 
questions which will agitate the country during 
er present year. I am not in the habit of giving 
reasons for my vote; I acknowledge no respons- 
ibility except to my own constituents; but the 
course of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Cox- 
FAX,] in stating to the House that I had voted for 
the plurality rule six years ago, may justify me 
in stating why I, at present, pursue a different 
course. I did not offer the plurality rule then, but 
what I offered was perhaps equivalent to it. | 
most cheerfully voted for the resolution then of- 
fered by my colleague, [Hon. F.. P. Stanton,]} for 
the reason that I believed, under it, the honorable 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Coss] would be 
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elected Snenker. I then voted for Mr. Coss di- 
rectly on the balloting, and indirectly by voting for 
lity rule; and I would vote for that rule 
tay, if it would, in my opinion, elect the gen- 
theman from Georgia, or the gentleman from IIli- 








the plur 


nois, [Mr. Ricuarpson.] I do not consider that 
there is any moral principle or constitutional ques- 
tion involved in the vote; and | know that some 
of the gentlemen over the way, who now clamor 


loudest for the rule, were then its most bitter oppo- 
nents, 

When I voted for Mr. Cons by voting for the 
lity rule, I voted for a white man, who had 
made up his opinion, and who believed himself, 
and ey ery man, woman, and child of the white 
race in the United States, superior to the negro. 
‘To vote for the plurality rule now would’ be 
votine indirectly for Mr. Banks; and that would 
be to say, by ‘my vote, that every white man, 
woman, and child in the United States were 
equals with the negro. The negro may be the 
equal of gentlemen who preach this doctrine; 
and, if it suits their purposes, they may hug him 
to their bosoms, and take him in their families 
as such, but he is not my equal, nor do I con- 
sider any white man my equal who thinks him- 
self no better than a negro. 

Gentlemen rely upon the language of the Decla- 
ration of Independence to sustain their position; 
but in all matters of doubt in the construction of 
laws and theevents of history, the practice and 
understanding of those who lived and acted at 
the time is the rule of interpretation. Our revo- 
{ution and declaration of freedom embraced only 
the white race. It left the negro a slave, as it 
found him; and these facts are a full answer to 
those gentlemen who have grown wiser than our 
fathers, by declaring an equality of races. In 
voting against the plurality rule now, I vote 
against this odious doctrine, for it is the effect of 
the position of Mr. Banxs and his followers. 


' 
yriry 


Lalso then voted for the Missouri compromise, | 


of which the gentlemen have spoken so much. | 
think I must have voted for it near fifty times in 
1850; yet L imagine no consideration could now 
make me vote forit. I have always considered it 
unconstitutional, and that a great wrong was in- 
flicted upon the South in its original passage. I 
doubt not but that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Grow] is correct when he quotes some 
expressions from southern men rejoicing over it. 
They had aright to congratulate themselves and 
the country upon what seemed to be an escape 
from a great and ruinous litigation between two 
sections of the Union, which threatened to end 
in a bloody war. Those parties to this litigation 
had a right to waive their claims of constitutional 
and legal rights, and ‘settle the matters in dis- 
mute,’ not according to law, but by agreement. 
They did agree; and although many of our lead- 
ing men thought the South had suffered great in- 
justice, yet her politicians, always in good faith, 
supported the principles of the Missouri com- 
eager s up to the passage of the compromise 
ills of 1850, which established a principle instead 
of a geographical line. 

In 1848, the South offered to extend this line to 
the Pacific ocean, and only four northern men 
could then be found in this House to help her do 
In 1850, when I had the honor of a seat 
here, the South voted unanimously near fifty 
times for the Missouri compromise line; while 
nota half dozen men from the North could be 
foreed to vote for it; and I ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow] if it is not great 
effrontery in his party to send him here with the 
hypocritical allegation in his mouth, that they 
have religiously kept their promise, I have no 
confidence in such religious professions; they are 
intended to cover up deep fraud. These men 
have never been for the Missouri compromise 
line; they have opposed it at all times. It now 
suits their purposes to come here and howl over it, 
to excite their constituents at home. 


Mr, MAXWELL. Mr. Clerk, there was a 


so. 


syivania, (Mr. Grow } in relation to the contro- 
versy of 1820, which I think does injustice, not 
only to Mr. Clay, who was eulogized and justly 
eulogized by that gentleman, but also does in- 
justice to Mr. Pinekney, of South Carolina, and 
other distinguished gentlemen from the South, 
who voted for the adoption of the Missouri 
restriction. He imputes to those gentlemen feel- 
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ings of triumph upon the part of the South at | 
the passage of that measure. He does this, I 
will admit, with some plausibility, on the idea 
that he is sustained in the declaration made by 
Mr. Clay in the Senate of the United States. I 
tell the gentleman that that declaration is suscept- 
ible of an explanation, which does not contradict 
the idea that Mr. Clay, on the floor of Congress, 
used his mighty eloquence against the restriction 
ither on the State or on the Territories. | 
Sir, what was the triumph for which those 
gentlemen teok pride in having a part in that 
day? It was not a triumph in having adopted 
the Missouri restriction, but it was a triumph in 
having defeated the attempt of northern men to 
deprive Missouri, claiming to have sovereign 
rights, of the privilege of adopting slavery into 
her constitution. The struggle commenced on 
the part of the South in an effort to meet the 
North in her design of exclusion of slavery from 
the State of Missouri, notwithstanding the fact 
that the people of Missouri had adopted a con- 
stitution in which they were willing to take as a 
part of their domestic policy this much-abused 
institution of slavery. ‘The controversy of that 
day was against this effort to deny to Missouri the 
privilege of keeping slaves in her territory if she 
wished it. That was pressed with earnestness. 
It was pressed with power. It was pressed, as 
we are now pressed by northern Republicans, to 
an extent an had roused the southern mind 
to every energy which was necessary to meet the 
great crisis. And how did they meet it? They 
met it by the triumph which saved Missouri; but | 
unfortunately they met it by a concession as to 
the Territories then yet to be organized, which has 
given us all the trouble there has been about this | 
slave question. ‘There was the triumph in which 
southern men prided themselves; that they had 
saved the bright escutcheon of Missouri; that 
they had saved to her the sovereignty which, 
claiming to be the equal of the southern, north- 


| ern, eastern, or of any other States, she was fully 


| of the ten-minute rule, but will postpone its pre- 


| House. 
view thrown out by the gentleman from Penn- || 


entitled to under the plain declarations of the | 
Constitution. Itwas something to triumph over; 
and it was that which Mr. Pinckney alluded to | 
when he, at midnight, congratulated himself and | 
southern friends on the fact that a great triumph | 
had been achieved. | 
Now, sir, this view, too, will reconcile the 
declaration of Mr. Clay with the facts of the case. 
He did, with all his eloquence, oppose the Mis- | 
souri restriction--not only the restriction on the 
State but on the Territories; but finding himself | 
pressed to the wall to save Missouri, whether he | 
voted for it or not, he showed himself—at least 
other southern men showed themselves, willing | 
to extend this line to the Pacific ocean, or as far 
as our territories then extended; and in this view 
I think that we have an explanation of these facts 
which will give the gentleman from Pennsylvania | 


BE. 


I will go on with my remarks when he 


| cluded. 





se 


time is at the service of the gentleman from Louis. 
lana, 


Mr. TAYLOR. The gentleman wil! 








oe 
1a8 Con. 


A Voice. What is the question? 

The CLERK. The question is on an amend. 
ment to the ten-minute rule, that debate be limited 
to five minutes. 

Mr. EDIE. I object to any member occupy 
more than ten minutes in debate. : 


Mr. CADWALADER. I do not ask it, ang 


ing 


| I do not understand that it is accorded to me. At 


atly time within the limit of a half hour I desire 
to present, In answer to the suggestions of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and I hope in refy. 


| tation of the premises which he has erroneously 
| assumed as historical truths, a connected staté. 
| ment of the legislation of the Congress of the 


United States concerning slavery in the Terr}. 


| tories. In doing so, I shall have need of no argy- 


| ment. 


Several of my friends understood this as 


| an implied request on my part forthe time. I did 


| facts which we can present. 


not mean to make it. I could not sit in my seat 
and allow to pass unnoticed the assumptions of 
my colleague, who has most erroneously assumed 
his opinions to be those of the great body of the 
constitutional men of the North. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Clerk, I am sorry that 
this discussion has sprung up when, under the 
rule limiting debate, we cannot do justice to the 
Sull 1 cannot per- 


| mit the expressions which have fallen from the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania to pass unnoticed, 
What he has assumed is an entire perversion of 
history. What was this Missouri compromise, 
of which the gentleman speaks? The gentleman 


| forgets its history. This pretended compromise 


was a simple act of the National Legislature, 
standing upon our statute-book; and the circum- 
stances connected with the adoption of that act, 
and of the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
show that his assumption is a perversion of 
language and of facts. 

Mr. Clerk, when the people occupying the then 
Territory of Missouri had increased in numbers 
so that they were entitled to apply for admission 
into the Union, the Congress of the United States 
proceeded to take the action necessary to enable 
that people to frame a constitution for their gov- 
ernment when the Territory became a State. 
When the matter was agitated in the House of 
Representatives, instead of according to them the 
liberty of choosing for themselves their own iv- 
stitutions, opposition was made to it by the north- 
ern members of the House, and, by their votes, 
the right was denied them, Instead of extending 
to them that Republican, that Democratic right, 
the benefit of that principle which is the basis of 


| all republican institutions, the House of Repre- 


no advantage in claiming that southern men were || 
exceedingly anxious to adopt this Missouri re- |} 


striction. 

Mr. CADWALADER. I intend at a proper 
time to reply to the remarks of my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow,] by presenting a 
connected historical review of the legislation of 
the United States on the subject of slavery in the 
Territories. Representing, as I do, a northern 
constituency, true to the constitutional rights of 
our slaveholding brethren, I cannot pass the 
remarks of my colleague without notice. For 
their refutation I desire only an opportunity to 
set forth truthfully what has occurred in the polit- 
ical history of our country, with very little inei- 
dental explanation. { am now fully prepared 
to proceed with this historical examination. In 
aie to present it intelligibly, 1 would, however, | 
require aerey half an hour; and, as the day is 
already far advanced, I do not ask a suspension 


sentment until a suitable period in the debates 
which are to follow the organization of the 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
pared to go on now? 

Mr. CADWALADER. Iam. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I move that the 


Is the gentleman pre- | 


Mr. TAYLOR took the floor. 

Mr. CADWALADER. I have no wish to 
claim the floor given by the consent of others, 
which I do not invoke. Therefore, a part of my 


| gentleman be allowed to proceed. | 
j 





sentatives adopted an act providing for the organ- 
ization of a government prohibiting slavery 
within the limits of the Territory of Missouri. 
That act went to the Senate of the United States, 
and there it met with opposition. It could not 
have passed the Senate, because, though the south- 
ern States were in an inferiority of numbers in 


| the House of Representatives, they stood equal 


} 





to the northern States in the Senate. And then, 
a gentleman from one of the States of the North, 
Mr. Thomas, of Lllinois, proposed to get rid of 
the difficulty, and to permit the people of Mis- 
souri to meet in convention and adopt such insti- 
tutions as they saw fit, on the condition that sla- 
very should be excluded from the territory beyond 
the limits of the contemplated State, north of 36° 
30’. That proposition was acted on in the Senate 
of the United States; it passed, and was sent back 
to the lower House; it received the sanction of 
the lower House, and became an act of the Na- 
tional Legislature; and what was the result? Is 
this the act which the gentleman says was a com- 
romise? A compromise binds all the parties to 
it. But what was the fact inthis instance? The 
people of Missouri elected delegates who met 11 
convention, and framed a constitution, and in that 
constitution, exercising their inalienable rights, 
they sanctioned the institution of slavery, and 
made it permanent. ; 
When that constitution was brought into this 
Hall, and submitted to the consider&tion of the 
‘National Legislature, how was this ‘‘ compro- 
mise ’’—as the gentleman is pleased to call the 
act in question—regarded? 


In this Hall, the 
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»gentati¥ 
La h rejected that Constitution, and denied the 
right which had been accorded to the people of 
Missouri wnder the provisions of What this gen- 
tleman calls a ‘sacred compromise,’’ and they 
did it upon the very grounc that the people of 
the Territory, acting within the limits of the 
permission elven to them by that act of Congress, 
had seen fit to permit the institution of slavery 
to exist amongst them. a 

If the act which the gentleman insists was a 
« compromise ’? was so, was it not binding on 
the North as wellas the South? Had the North 
such superior rights in this-Confederacy that 
they were at liberty to disregard it on their part, 
and still leave it operative and binding on the 
South? In transactions between men, if one vio- 
late a compromise deliberately entered into with 
his neighbor, by denying to him what the com- 
promise granted him, the compromise itself is at 
an end, and he has no longer any right to expect 
anything under it from his neighbor. And 1s it 
not so among States and nations? But let me go 
on. 

This violation of an act of Congress, upon the 
faith of which the people of Missouri had acted, 
by Representatives of the North, kindled a flame 
in the South, and this Union became the scene of 
one tremendous agitation. All the elements of 
popular feeling were aroused and set in motion. 
Phe North was arrayed against the South; the 
South, deprived of her rights, rose as one man; 
and it terminated in a conflict of so serious a 
character that the fell spirit of discord menaced 
the Union, and those who had been parties to the 
wrong shrunk back aghast from the evil spirit 
which they had evoked. Then it was that that 
man who, I trust, will ever live in the affections 
of the American people—that man whose name 
has been desecrated by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, when he mentioned it in the spirit in 
which he spoke—came forward and threw oil 
upon the troubled waves of political agitation. 

he lust of political power, which had impelled 
the North in perpetrating the wrong complained 
of, gave place to the spirit of conciliation; the 
difficulty was composed. And how? After the 
terms of what the gentleman calls the compro- 
mise had been violated by the North—after the 
legal provisions enacted by all the legislative de- 
partments of this Government had been trampled 
under foot—the North stopped short; she feared 
to carry out the wrong which she had begun, and 
then the whole contest terminated by Mr. Clay’s 
proposing—what? The true ‘‘ compromise.” 
And that was nothing more than a tub to the 
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| the Speaker. 


= a ee ere ee ee 
es of the people of the whole united | Mr. JONES. I merely wish to express the 
| hope that the House will adopt the resolution; 
| and, after we have adopted it, let us adjourn and 


come back here on Monday and try and execute 
it for a few days, and sce if we can effect any 
result by it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. {the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will withdraw his demand for the previous 

uestion, I desire to say a word in correction of 
the fact stated by the gentleman from Indiana 
this morning. 

The CLERK. The previous question is de- 
manded, and therefore debate is not in order. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I understand the demand 
for the previous question has been withdrawn. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Alabama 
is still out of order, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Letcuer] has moved to lay the reso- 
lution upon the table, and debate is not in order 
on such a motion. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. LETCHER. I withdraw it, provided the 
gentleman will renew it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will renew it. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cotrax] this morn- 
ing stated, that the.contest in 1849 was precisely 
the same as the contest here; and he saw fit to 
read from the speech of Governor Brown, of 
-Mississippi, made during that contest, to prove 
the fact which he asserted. I regret that the 
gentleman was so limited in his reading of that 
speech; for if he had done himself as well as the 
House the justice to read the balance of Gov- 
ernor Brown’s speech, he would have found that 
he totally misapprehended the point presented by 
that gentleman. When Governor Brown offered 
that resolution, the contest was between the Whig 


and the Democratic parties, and that, as between 


those parties, he contended that the Democrats 
had the majority, and therefore ought to have 
It was nota contest as to which 
had a majority of the whole House; that was not 


the point. 


Mr. COLFAX. I said thatvery thing. I re- 
marked that he spoke of the majority as between 
the contending parties. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman admits 
that, then there is no force whatever in his argu- 


ment, because Governor Brown expressly states 
| that,as the Democratic party had a majority over 


the Whig party, it was entitled to the Speaker. 
Mr. COLFAX. Precisely; and I say here that 
the Republican party, having a majority over the 


| Democratic party, are entitled to the Speaker of 


this House. 
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: 
| century behind the age. The case put by him 
arte are the fusion of the Democratic and 


Anow Nothing parties, which is not the point 
under examination. In 1849 the Free-Soilers 
could have united and made an election at any 
time. The opposite parties here are not pro- 
»OsIng to unite; the difficulty now is, that the 
Ranatiieei party cannot unite its own members. 
If they could, they could elect, as is shown by 
nine tenths, if not nineteen twentieths, of the 
votes which have been taken during the sessien. 
In 1849 it was not so. The Whig party could 
not elect—the Democratic party could not elect, 
because of the Free-Soil Whigs and Democrats 
who had left their respective parties, and were 
acting independently. Neither party had a ma- 
jority of the whole. That is not the case now, 
as I have already shown. It is not expected that 
plows acting In opposition to each aiken as the 
Xepublicans and Know Nothings, the Republic- 


| ans and Democrats, the Democrats and Know 


Nothings, will themselves combine and destroy 


| the organization of the one or the other for the 


purpose ofan election. Such a thing might take 
place; but it is not usually to be expected. 

Mr. ORR. I wish to correct the statement of 
the gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Howarp.} 
On the vote to which he referred, Mr. Rrenarp- 
son received 69 votes, and Mr. Futrer 31 votes, 
making 100; necessary to a choice, 102. So the 
eentleman’s statement is erroneous. 

Mr. HOWARD. Let me explain. Messrs 
RicHarpson and Fvunzuer received 100 votes. 
Mr. Ricuarpson voted for Mr. Suorrer. If 
Mr. Futrer had withheld his vote, 101 would 
have been sufficient to elect, the precise number 


_ received by Messrs. RicnarpsoN, Furier, and 


Suorter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘That shows the importance 
of gentlemen looking properly into the facts be- 
fore they propose to state them to the House. I 
had not looked at the vote, and, of course, 1 was 
not prepared to answer him. 

My. CLINGMAN, (interrupting.) I 
a point of order. I believe the previous qu stion 
was moved, and I do not understand that it has 
been withdrawn. 

The CLERK. It has been withdrawn. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will not speak in oppost- 
tion to the wishes of gentlemen. 

I say to the gentleman from Indiana, if he had 
read through a few other of the speeches delivered 
upon Governor Brown’s 


rise to 


resolution, he would 
have found, from the statements made onall sides, 
that neither party, in truth, had a majority in 
Congress in 1849. 


an whale. Mr. HOUSTON. The cases are by no means Mr. COLFAX. 


Lcould have read from several 


| 
ng In the constitution adopted by the people of || analogous, for though Governor Brown stated | of those speeches, if the gentleman from Missis- 
ht, Missouri there was, besides the provision recog- || that the Democratic party had a majority over sippi had not consumed some three minutes of 
ol nizing slavery, another in which the entry of | the Whig party, yet he said when the Free-Soil || my time. 
re- free negroes into the State was prohibited. This party came in, neither party hada majority. That Mr. HOUSTON. Well, my friend was, at 
u- was objected to; and the proposition of Mr. Clay, || is the truth of the case; and if the gentleman from || least, unfortunate in leaving out the precise para- 
| which had the effect when adopted, was to the || Indiana had seen fit to examine the votes which || graphs omitted by him, if his desire was to pre- 
irl, effect that this particular feature in that consti- || were taken during that contest, he would have | sent the true point, and to present the facts on 
oH tution should be understood in such a manner as | found the fact to appear that neither party had a || both sides. 
= not to impair any of the constitutional rights of || majority. The Democratic party had a majority Mr. CLINGMAN. I now insist upon the 
a any class of persons. The proposition of Mr. || of one or two over the Whig party. The gentle- | previous question; and I hope we shall get a 
oy Clay simply went to this extent, and no more; || man from Indiana must have known that neither | direct vote upon the resolution. 
ae and thus, if there was any ‘* compromise’? which || party had a majority, when taking into consid- The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
en, was in force after the termination of the Mis- || eration the fact that the Free-Soilers—some of | [Mr. Lercuer] moves to lay the resolution upon 
th, souri contest, it was one operating on the free || whom previously had been Democrats, but in | the table. ; 
S negroes living out of that State, and who might || 1848 abandoned that party organization—acted | _ Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. That was with- 
fis- desire to go into it, and not on any territory be- || by themselves. | drawn. 
stl yond the limits of the State. Mr. COLFAX. I stated the facts precisely || Mr. ORR. I hope the gentleman from North 
sla- Mr. CLINGMAN. I will not, at this late |} Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman says he | Carolina will withdrdw his resolution, and let us 
ond hour of the day, take up the time of the House || stated precisely the facts which I now’ state. | take a ballot. et, 
by saying anything _ I offer aproposition, which || Then I would like to know the point of his Mr. CLINGMAN. As soon as it is adopted 
ack the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cotrax] agrees || speech. The House was then divided into three | we can get a ballot. 
ae to accept in lieu of his proposition, and I call for || parties—the Whigs, Democrats, and Free-Soilers || Mr.ORR. The gentleman cannot get a ballot 
j 


. ° . | . . ae ° 
the previous question upon it. || —neither having a majority of the whole House. 
Is The resolution was read, as follows: || Now the House is divided into three parties, but 
' || the party of which the gentleman from Indiana is 


for some time if he persist in his resolution, 


Mr. CLINGMAN. 


I do persist in it, never- 


be Resolr “hi  Gheaae ia ’ | ‘ theless 
ot no debate on any subject or under the form of personales: || @ member has a majority over the other two, as | Mr. ORR. Then I moveto lay it on the table; 
The ee be in order ; but any member attempting to shown by the debates on yesterday, as well as || and on that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 
t 10 naan of the ucheanewaee: hace beowtnd aerate by the voting which has been had. Mr. SNEED. 1 move that the House do now 
that question being submitted by the Clerk. yo Mr. HOWARD. I wish to state to the gentle- | adjourn. 


man from Alabama that the last vote taken for | he question was taken, and the motion was 


‘hts, Mr. LETCHER. 








oulk I move to lay the whole || Speaker by this House would have elected either | not agreed to. 
7 Matter on the table. Mr. Ricwarpson or Mr. Futver, if the friends The yeas and nays were ordered, thirty-seven 
this ‘ Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I hope the gen- |; of those gentlemen had been united. | members rising in their seats, 
the ana from Nerth Carolina will withdraw the | Mr. HOUSTON, And the last vote would Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I would ask the 
ae, a Mo the revious question for a moment. » have elected Mr. Banxs, if his friends and the || gentleman from North Carolina to limit the oper- 
the frie : CLINGMAN. | will withdiaw itfor my || friends of Mr. Futter had united. The gentle- || ation of his resolution to the next week. 
the end from Tennessee. ) man from Michigan [Mr. Howarp] is fulla half || Mr. CLINGMAN. I will do so. [To the 
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Clerk ] Strike out the words, ‘until a Speaker 
is.elected,”’ and insert in licu of them, * for one 
week from tis time.’’ 
Mr. BOYCE. I hope the resolution will not 
idopted. What do you gain by that? 
The CLERK, (interrupting. Debate is out 
of order. 
Mr. CLINGMAN, 


time. 

The resolution being modified, so as to re- 
strict its operation to one week, the roll was 
called on the motion to lay on the table, and there 
were—yeas 6], nays 125; as follows: 

YEAS—Meeers. Aiken, Barksdale, Bell, Bocock, Bowie, 
Bovee, Burnett, John P. Campbell, Lewis D. Campbell, 
Carlile. Caruthers, Cox, Craige, Cullen, Davidson, Dowdell, 
Edmundson, Eliiott, Eustisy Evans, Faulkner, Florence, 
Thomas J. D. Fuller, Goode, Augnatus Hall, Sampson W. 
Harris, ‘Thomas L. Harris, Herbert, Houston, J. Glancy 
Jones, Kidwell, Leteber, Lumpkin, Alexander K. Marshall, 
Samuel 8. Marshall, Maxwell, MeMuliin, McQueen, Mili 
son, Moore, Mordecai Oliver, Orr, Peck, Powell, Ready, 
Richardson. Ruflin, Rust, Savage, William Smiih, Sneed, 
Stewart, Talbott, Taylor, Vail, Valk, Walker, Watkins, 
Vinsiow, Daniel B. Wright, and Join V. Wright—6l. 

NAYS — Messrs. Albright, Allison, Banks, Barclay, 
Heury Bennett, Mendley 8. Bennett, Benson, Dillinghurst, 
Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bradshaw, Brenton, Broom, But 
fingion, Burlingame, James H. Campheil, Chaffee, Bayard 
Clark, Claweon, Clingman, Howeil Cobb, Williamsen R. 
W. Cobb, Colfax, Comins, Cragin, Cumback, Damrell, 
licury Winter Davia, ‘Timothy Davis, Day, Dean, De Witt, 
Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Dunn, Durfee, Edie, Edwards, Farrie, 
English, Etheridge, Foster. Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, 
Greenwood, Grow, Harlan, Harrison, Haven, Hiekiman, 
Hofiman, Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, Valentine B. Hor 


be 


You can rescind itat any 


ton, Howard, Hughston, Jewett, George W. Jones, Kelly, 
Neisey, Knapp, Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Lake, Leiter, 
Lindley, Humphrey Marshall, Maiteson, McCarty, Mea 
cham, Smith Miller, Morgan, Morrill, Mott, Nichols, Nor- 





ton, Andrew Oliver, Paine, Parker, Pearce, Pelton, Pettit, 
Pike, Porter, Pringle, Purvianee, Quitman, Reade, 
Roberts, Sabin, Sage, Sandidge, Sapp, Scott, Sherman, 
Simmons, William R. Smith, Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, 
Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Trafton, T'rippe, 
Underwood, Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, War 
ner, Cadwalader ©. Washburne, Ellihu B. Washburne, 
fsracl] Washburn, Watson, Weleh, Wells, Whitney, Wil 
liams, Wood, Woodruff, and Woodworth—128. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

Pendine the ¢éall, 

Mr. SNEED said: I have been desired by my 
colleague, Mr. Smirn, to state that he has paired 
off for the remainder of the day with Mr. Rircuie, 
a Banks man. 

Mr. EDIE. Ihave been desired by my col- 
league, Mr. Kunxet, to state that he has paired 
off for the day with the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Brancu. 

Mr. FAULKNER. 
do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the motion was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. ORR. I call for the yeas and nays on the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CARUTHERS. Will the Clerk read the 
resolution again? 

The resolution was again reported, the modi- 
fication limiting its operation to one week having 
been made. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. CLINGMAN,. That motion is not in 
order, as it has just now been voted down. 

‘The CLERK. The Clerk thinks that some 
sort of business has been transacted, the yeas and 
nays having been ordered, and is therefore of 
opinion that the motion is in order. 

The question was taken, and it was not agreed 
to. . 
The roll was then called on the question of the 
adoption of Mr, Ctingman’s resolution, and there 
were—yeas 119, nays 74; as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Albright, Allison, Banks, Barclay, Hen- 
ry Bennett, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, 
Bradshaw, Brenton, Broom, Buffington, Burlingame, Cad- 
walader, Lewis D. Campbell, Chaffee, Clawson, Clingman, 
Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Colfax, Comins, 
Covode, Cragin, Cumback, Damrell, Henry Winter Davis, 
Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Dunn, Durfee, 
Edie, Edwards, Emrie, English, Etheridge, Foster, Gid- 


Robbins, 


I move that the House 


dings, Gilbert, Granger, Greenwood, Grow, Harlan, J. | 
Morrison Harris, Haven, Hickman, Hoffman, Holloway, | 


Thomas R. Horton, Valentine B. Horton, Howard, Hughs- 
ton, Jewett, George W. Jones, Keitt, Kelsey, Knapp, 
Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Leiter, Alexander K. Marshall, 
Matteson, McCarty, Meacham, Smith Miller, Morgan, Mor- 
rill, Norton, Andrew Oliver, Parker, Pearce, Pelton, Pettit, 
Phelps, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, Robbins, Roberts, Sabin, 
Sage, Sandidge, 

Smith, — Stanton, Stranahan, Swope, Tappan, Thor- 
ington, Thurston, Todd, Trafton, Trigpe, Undereons, Vail, 
Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Warner, Cadwal- 
ader C. Washburne, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Wash- 


Sapp, Sherman, Simmons, William R. | 


| be withdrawn from the files, and referred to the Committee | 


burn, Watson, Wells, Whitney, Wood, Woodruff, and | 
W oodworth—119. 

NAYS—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barksdale, Bell, Hendley 
5. Bennett, Bocock, Bowie, Boyce, Burnett, John P. Camp- 
bell, Carlile, Caruthers, Cox, Craige, Cullen, Davidson, 
Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, Eustis, Evans, Faulkner, 
Floreace, Thomas J. D. Fuller, Goode, Augustus Hail, 
Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Herbert, Houston, 
J. Glancy Jones, Kelly, Kennett, Kidwell, Lake, Letcher, 
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Lindiey, Lumpkin, Humphrey Marshall, Samuel 8. Mar- | 


shall, Maxwell, MeMullin, McQueen, Millson, Moore, 
Mott, Nichols, Mordecai Oliver, Orr, Paine, Peck, Porter, 
Powell, Quitman, Reade, Ready, Ricaud, Richardson, Ruf- 
fin, Rust, Savage, Scott, Wiiliam Smith, Sneed, Stewart, 
Talbott, Taylor, Vaik, Walker, Watkins, Williams, Wins- 
low, Daniel B. Wright, and John V. Wright—74. 

So the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 
The question was taken, and the motion was 
agrecd to. 
~The House thereupon (at half past three 
o’clock, p. m.) adjourned till Monday, at twelve 


, 1 1 
o clock, m. | 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 21, 1856. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry C. Dray. | 

The Journal of Thursday last was read and 
approve dad. : : . 

Hon. Sam Hovston appeared in his seat this 
morning. 

COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed 
Messrs. Jounsox, Firzpatrick, and F'rssen- 
pEN, members of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, on the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS, ETC. 

Mr. SEWARD presented the petition of Jacob 
Washington Morse, who served in the Navy 
during the last war with Great Britain, praying 
to be allowed arrears of pay, and a pension; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of Rufus 
K. Lane, a soldier in the last war with Great 
Britain, praying to be allowed arrears of pension; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. | 

Also, a paper in relation to the claim of Ben- 
jamin Berry, a revolutionary soldier, to a pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. RUSK presented a letter of C. Vander- 
bilt, on the subject of ocean mail service between | 
the United States and Europe; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and | 
Post Roads. 

Mr. CLAY presented the petition of citizens | 
of De Kalb county, Alabama, praying that Sarah | 
Benge, widow of Obadiah Benge, a revolutionary 
soldier,.may be allowed a pension; which was | 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER. 

On motion by Mr. STUART, it was 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day, it be to 
mect on ‘Thursday next. 

HARBORS ON THE COAST OF TEXAS. 


Mr. RUSK submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
inform the Senate whether, in his opinion, any fortifications 
are necessary for the detense of the harbors of Galveston, 
Suluria, and other harbors upon the coastof Texas; and 
if so, to furnish estimates for the sums of money necessary 
to be appropriated for the construction of such fortifica- 
tions. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion by Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, it was 
Ordered, That the papers on the files of the Senate re- 

lating to the elaim of Leslie Combs to a pension, be referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
On motion by Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, it was 
Ordered, That the papers in the case of Abel 8. Jackson, | 


on Pensions. 


On motion by Mr. FISH, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers of Augustus Ford, 
praying for compensation for a chart of Lake Ontario, pre- | 
pared by him during the war of 1812, for the use of the | 
squadron on that lake, before his entrance into the public 
service, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and | 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. | 


On motion by Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers of Lewis Rallston, 
praying for remuneration for the loss of his improvements, 
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contrary to the provisions of the Cherokee treaty of je; 
be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and referred a 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. a4 


On motion by Mr. STUART, it was 

Ordered, That the memorial and papers of John L. Wor. 
den, praying compensation for extra naval service, be y ith E 
drawn from the files of the Senate, and referred to the Coun 
of Claims. Os: 


On motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, it was 


Ordered, ‘That William Money, who prayed for payment 
for horses taken from him during the Mexican war. have 
leave to withdraw his memorial and papers. ? 


On motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, it wag 

Ordered, ‘That George Stealey, who prayed to be com 
pefisated for expenses and services while on a mission to 
Indian tribes in California, have leave to withdraw his 
menrorial and papers. 

NAVAL RETIRING BOARD. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the petition of Thomas 
R. Gedney, a commander in the Navy, who has 
been fo on the furlough list, praying that he 
may be transferred to the retired list of the Nayy: 


| which was referred to the Committee on Nayal 


Affairs. 

Also, the memorial of Thomas Petigrew, late 
a commander in the Navy, who has been dropped 
in consequence of the recommendation of the late 
naval board, praying to be restored to his former 
position in the service; which was referred to the 


Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Also, the petition of Thomas Paine, a captain 
in the Navy, who has been placed on the reserved 
list, praying to be restored to his former position 
in the Navy; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commeree, 
South Carolina, in relation to the action of the 
late naval board, in consequence of which Lieut, 
J.N. Maflitt has been placed on the reserved list; 


| which were referred to the Committee on Naval 


Affairs. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to present the memo- 
rial of Charles Gray, late a passed midshipman 
in the Navy, who was dropped in consequence 
of the recommendation of the late naval board, 
praying to be restored to his former position in 
the service. I may state one fact connected with 
this case. The removal must, I suppose, be re- 
garded as having been for inefliciency. The fact 
is, that the memorialist has been twelve years and 


| eleven months in the service of the United States; 


| service as he ever has been. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
i 





| officer! 


|| and during that period of time he has been at sea 
'| eleven years and six months, and has been en- 


gaged on shore duty for nine months; so that he 
has been for nearly the whole period in active 
service, but yet he is found to be an inefficient 
I move that the memorial be referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEARCE. Mr. President, I present the 
memorial of Captain Charles Boarman, of the 
United States Navy, who has been placed on the 
retired list by the late naval board. This gentle- 
man supposes, and I presume rightly, that he has 
been placed on that list because of his supposed 
inefficiency; whereas, he says he is at the present 
time possessed of as sound a constitution as any 
officer in the Navy; he is in the most vigorous 
health, and feels himself quite as competent and 
willing to perform the most active and arduous 
He entered the 
Navy, I think, at about thirteen years of age, 
before the last war with Great Britain. He has 
seen a great deal of service on the lakes, at sea, 
and on shore. He was selected (because he was 
said to be a good naval officer as first lieutenant) 
as commander of a frigate, and has been assigned 
to the command of numbers of vessels; and | 
believe he has served for three years in command 
of the navy-yard at New York. All the duties 
of these places he discharged satisfactorily to his 
superiors. ; 

e says further, that, during all his service, 
he was never suspended, court-martialed, of 
arrested. He never was complained of, nor was 
there ever any reason to complain of him as being 
intemperate, even ina single instance. He knows 


| that he is younger than some of those who have 


been retained. He feels that he is in as vigorous 
a condition of life as any man in the service, 
perfectly ready to discharge any duties which 
may We assigned to those on the active list. He 
thinks, therefore, that he ought not to be put on 
the reserved list, which implies that he is inefii- 
cient. He furnishes pretty good testimony for 








he 
the 
the 


1856. 


all that he says. 





I move that his memorial be | 


referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs i} 


Theamotion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEARCE. I present also the memorial | 
of Samuel W. LeCompte, late a commander in 
the Navy of the United States, who has been 
dropped from the Navy list by the action of the 
retiring board. This gentleman says, that during 
the early part of, his career he erformed all his 
duties efiicientl yand faithfully. He admits, how- 
ever, that his health is such that he is not now | 
sejent; but his inefficiency has not been occa- 
aned by any demerit of his own. He was struck 
with paralysis in 1830. He has never entirely 
recovered, though he has been sufficiently better 
at times to be employed on shore duty; and during 
the Mexican war he offered to take command, and 
indeed to go as a volunteer, and wait until the 
casualties of war should give him an opportunity 
to flla vacancy. He admits that it would have 
heen right to place him on one of the reserved 
lists; but he complains of the hardship of being 
dropped from the service when, as he says—and 
| incline to think truly—he has been guilty of no 
misconduet which has occasioned his inefficiency. 

| move that this memorial be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

It was so referred. 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Mr. President, I 

present the petition of Matthew F. Maury, a 
lieutenant in the Navy of the United States. The 

yetitioner represents, in substance, that he has 

en injured in his good name, and deprived of 
valuable professional privileges without just cause ; 
that the Navy has suffered detriment, and, in his 
opinion, is likely to suffer still greater detriment, 
by reason of the proceedings of the naval board 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy to carry 
into effect the provisions of the late act of Con- 
gress, **to promote the efficiency of the Navy.”’ | 
~ The petitioner further represents that, in his 
opinion, the officers of the board misinterpreted 
the law in many of their findings. He conceives 
that the intention and true interpretation of the 
law was not to retire or dismiss all the officers on 
the Navy list who should be found incapable or 
incompetent to perform all the duties which might 
be assigned, at the discretion of the Navy De- 
partment or of the Government at any time, to 
naval officers, both ashore and afloat; for he 
says that very few officers on the Navy list would 
be found to stand the test of so rigid a scrutiny, 
and that but few officers of the Navy are perfect 
masters of every branch of art and science con- 
nected with the naval service. He thinks that 
the true interpretation of the law is, that the 
board should only report all officers whom they 
should find to be incompetent or incapable of 
performing efficiently and promptly the duties 
attaching to their respective offices and grades, 
and which may be assigned to them in the ordi- 
nary administrative discretion of the Depart- 
ment, | 

The petitioner states that he entered the Navy 
of the United States in 1825; that he has been in 
the service, now, about thirty years; that during 
that period he has been engaged in active service 
upwards of twenty-two years; nnd that he has 
never been tried for any offence, nor, to his 
knowledge, has any accusation been made against 
him. He further says that, during the whole 
period of his service, he has devoted himself 
zealously to the discharge of his official duties; 
that, during the same period, except a temporary 
disability incurred in 1839 by the capsizing of a | 
stage coach, while acting in obedience to the 
order of the Navy Department, he has held him- | 
self fully competent to discharge his dutics 
promptly and efficiently, both ashore and afloat. 
_ He further represents that tht service ashore, 
in which he has been engaged as superintendent 
of the Observatory, was assigned to him without 
any solicitation on his part, and that in the mean 
ume, and during the Mexican war, he applied 
for active service at sea, but his application was 
denied. 

Under these circumstances, he conceives that the 
Sentence of professional degradation pronounced 
against him by the late naval board, placing him 
on the reserve list, debarring him of all future 
Promotion, and subjecting him to the mortifica- 
ton of seeing his juniors promoted over his head, | 
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board, in their various examinations and findings 
so deeply affecting the character and professional 
prospects of their brother officers,—conducted, 
as far as he is informed, in secret, without any 
notice being given of charges or accusations to 
the parties concerned; without the obligation of 
an oath or pledge of honor; without any record 


‘ of the grounds or specifications of the causes of 


, acknowled 


incompetency upon which they based their find- 
ings, or of the votes given by the respective mem- 
bers for or against their finding, or any of those 
checks usually resorted to in order to insure in- 
dividual responsibility and prevent the operation 
of the passions of jealousy, of personal hatred, 
of selfishness,—an outrage upon national justice, 
and a violation of the spirit of all law. 

The petitioner further states, that he does not 
perceive that the board adopted any uniform rules 
as to what should be held sufficient grounds or 
reasons upon which to base a finding of incom- 
petency for their own guidance; and that, if they 
did adopt such rules, it is manifest they did not 
adhere to them uniformly; and that each member 
of the board was left at liberty to exercise his 
own individual and irresponsible judgment as to 
what he would consider sufficient ground upon 
which to base a sentence of condemnation. He 
believes that this irresponsible course of the board 
is well illustrated in his own case; for in what- 
ever category of the particular reasons or grounds 
on which, it may be supposed, the board acted in 
their findings of incompetency he is placed, he 
finds that other officers of the Navy, who were in 
a less favorable situation than himself, have been 
retained on the active list. For example: if he 
was classed with those who have been regarded 
as incompetent on the ground that he had one of 
his legs fractured or broken, he perceives that 
other officers of the Navy, some of whom have 
lost an eye and have been otherwise maimed, have 
been differently treated; and that one officer of 
the board who has had his leg twice broken, is 
still retained on the active list. If he be classed 
with those who ought to be considered as incom- 
petent from the great length of time during which 
they have performed no service at sea, he finds 
that a member of the board has been retained on 
the active service list who has been a much 
longer period of time without having performed 
any service at sea than himself. Again: if he 
be classed in the category of those who have 
served at sea but asmall portion of their time in 
proportion to the whole time of their official 
term, and for that reason ought to be presumed 
to have shunned duty afloat, and should therefore 
be found incompetent, itappears that many officers 
who have done service at sea a much shorter 
period of time in proportion to the term of their 
official existence than himself, have not been 
retired or dropped from the rolls. 

He takes notice that the officers of the board, 
in their findings, have been exposed to strong 
temptations to .do injustice to others, inasmuch 
as the removal of every officer standing above 
them on the register operated as a promotion 
and advancement of themselves; and, while he 
makes no charge that the members of the board 
have been influenced by any such unworthy 
considerations, he thinks it a matter whicl 
should excite suspicion and invite investigation 
that, of the three hundred and sixty-two officers 
standing on the list above the junior member of 
the board, one hundred and thirty-two were 
found incompetent, and that, of the three hundred 
and thirty-two standing below him on the naval 
list, only forty-six were found deficient. 

The petitioner further represents, that while he 
ges the superior obligations of the pub- 
lic interest, and would, with the greatest cheer- 
fulness and without a murmur, submit to the 
sentence which has placed him on the reserved 
list, or to any other personal sacrifice that may be 
necessary to promote the efficiency df the Navy, 
when he shall be found incompetent upon a fair 


| and proper investigation of his capacity to per- 


form his duty promptly and efficiently, either on 
shore or afloat, yet he protests against the finding 


|| of the board in his case, by which he is pro- 


claimed to the world as professionally incompe- 
tent, and the door of future promotion closed 


|| against him, without any specification of cause; | 


and he asks Congress to interpose, and to grant 


not been deserved by him; that it is unjust || him such relief as they may think proper; and he 


and arbitrary. He regards the procedure of the | demands that the offi 
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called upon to confront him, and to state where- 
fore, and for what reason, they have cast a stigma 
upon his professional reputation. 

I have thus stated the case submitted by Lieu- 
tenant Maury; and now, Mr. President, I ask 
the indulgence of the Senate to submit a few 
general observations upon the subject brought to 
our notice by the numerous m morials which have 
been presented, complaining of the findings of the 
naval board. 

I do not coneur with Lieutenant Maury in all 
the exceptions he has taken to the : 


proceedings 
! ; 
of the board. 


The officers who compost d it had 
very ungracious, delicate, and responsible task 
‘volved upon them, as all will acknowledge. It 
most 


a 
ck 
delicate and responsible, both as re- 
garded their relations to their brother officers and 
the duty which they owed to the country. From 
the ve ry nature of the cas », they were exposed, 
in the discharge of their duties, to strong tempt- 
ation to subserve their own interest: and, how- 
ever high they may have risen above such un- 
officerlike and unworthy influences, they are still 
liable to be suspected and unjustly taunted with 
having yielded to them. In fact, I can scarcely 
conceive of an official station entitled on every 


Was 


cround to greater forbearance, on account of any 
actual or supposed errors which may have been 
committed, than the one in which the members 
of the late naval board were placed. The mem- 
bers of that board are not only entitled to forbear- 
ance, but to a certain degree of protection against 
unjust censure—to sympathy and support on the 
part of Congress and the public, in regard to 
every official act performed by it, however erro- 
neous, unless they shall clearly appear to have 
proceeded from selfishness, or from a disregard 
of the obligations of caution and cireumspection 
with which they were bound to proceed in the 
discharge of duties so deeply affecting the pro- 
fessional character and reputation of their brother 
officers, or from a spirit of wanton injustice. 

Why, Mr. President, from the intrinsic difficul- 
ties of the duties cast on that board, it could not 
have been expected by Congress or the public, 
that they could give universal satisfaction, or 
that, from the defect of human judgment—from 
the defect of knowledge or sufficient information 
of the claims and pretensions of their brother offi- 
cers, they were not liable to fall into error in some 
cases. It could hardly have been anticipated, that 
in the discharge of such a duty as that of inquir- 
ing into, and canvassing the characters and quali- 
fications of six or seven hundred brother officers, 
and deciding upon their fitness or unfitness to 
do efficient service in the Navy, the board would 
not be liable to do gross injustice in some cases. 
It could scarcely have fall n out otherwise, when 
the members of the board were compelled to act 
chiefly upon such information as they derived 
from their own personal or oficial association with 
some of their brother officers, from the records of 
the Department, and from the general character of 
those of whom they had no personal knowledge. 
Ifthe board had proceeded, as some have sup- 
posed it ought to have done, to conduct a scrutiny 
into the character and qualifications of so great a 
number of officers by giving notice of accusations, 
by taking proof by witnesses, I respectfully sub- 
mit that it would have been a perfectly preposter- 
ous undertaking. My friend from South Carolina 
{Mr. Evans] suggests that it would have required 
six years’ time. Why, sir, in that mode of pro- 
ceeding, each case would have come to be a sort 
of State trial, enlisting the sympathies of numer- 
ous friends, producing great excitement, and could 
not have resulted otherwise than rendering the 
whole proceeding under the law abortive. 

For the reason I have stated, Mr. President, I 
am not at all surprised to find that the board has, 
out of the great number of officers whose qualifi- 
cations they had to sean, fallen into error in regard 
to several worthy officers whose cases have been 
brought to my notice, and that, in some particular 
cases, great injustice should appear to have been 
done. I think the board in some instances have 
been mistaken in point of fact; and that in a few 
others, in which no question could have arisen, 
they erred in their judgment as to the proper 
finding. But! am not prepared to pronounce any 
harsh judgment against the board for what they 
have done in any case, I am disposed to impute 
whatever errors the members of the board have 


cers of the board may be !) fallen into, to any of the numerous causes of 
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error by which all tribunals are liable to be misled, 
rather than a disregard of the obligations of honor 
and of duty, under which they acted, or from 
unworthy personal considerations. 

{ have not the advantage of a personal ac- 
quaintance with more than two or three officers 
composing the board, and I have not an intimate 


acquaintance with one of them; yet, from the , 


character which these gentlemen bear with the 
public generally, I am satisfied that a more hon- 
orable and intelligent body of men, belonging to 
the different grades of which that board was 
composed, could not probably have been selected 
by the Secretary of the Navy from the whole 
naval jist, or one bette r calculated to inspire feen- 
eral confidence in the public that they would dis- 
charge their duties faithfully. [have heard from 
others, who have had better opportunities of in- 
formation on the subject than I have had, that 
the members of that board, when their names 
were first announced to the public, did inspire 
very general confidence, both among the officers 
of the Navy and others that whatever they did 
would be dictated by the highest sense of honor 
and duty, as well as by as greata share of wis- 
dom as was to be found in any equal number of 
officers in the Navy. 

I cannot conceive that there was a single mem- 
ber of that board who, if he had been left to his 
own choice, could have been prevailed upon to 
discharge a duty so odious, so ungracious as that 
of scanning the professional claims of brother 
officers under this law, to be classed in the retired 
or furlough list, or dropped from the Navy. I 
do not suppose that any inducement could have 


en held out to any one of them to take upon | 
been held tt f tl to tak 


himself so invidious an office save the duty of 


obedience to the head of the a or to | 


the mandate of theGovernment. If that be true— 


and I doubt not it is—it is our imperative duty—a || 


duty we owe not only to the public interests, but | 


to public justice—that when we undertake to re- 
dress any grievances, actual or supposed, which 
may have been suffered by individual officers of 
the Navy, we should take care in doing so not to 
do injustice to those who have been called to dis- 
charge an odious task, from which they could not 
shrink. 

There is something due to the public and vital 
interests connected with the naval service, as 
well as to those officers who conceive themselves 
to have been injured, or who have actually been 
injured by the proceedings of tkis board. It was 
impossible that, in any proceeding of the nature 
wrovided for by the law, exact justice could have 
aa done in all cases, or have given universal 
satisfaction, Sir, when we shall have sueceeded 
in providing some mode of redress in those cases 
in which the injustice of the findings of the board 
shall appear manifest, there will still remain a 
number of cases of such apparent or real hard- 


ship to the families of the individuals, or to the | 
individual officers themselves, who have been | 


dropped, well calculated to excite our sympa- 
thies; but we must take care that our sympathies 
do net mislead us so far as to forget what is due 
to the country. 


This question is a difficult and delicate one in | 


every aspect in which it can be considered. It 
was the general, | may say the almost universal 
sentiment of Congress and the country, that some 
reform was needed in the personnel of the Navy. 
The last Congress provided the mode which they 
thought was best, and the only one which could 
receive the assent of both Houses of Congress. 
The grave question is pow presented, whether any 
remedy ade our system of Government can be 
provided for the state of things which was sup- 
posed to exist in the Navy prior to the passage 
of that law, should the proceedings which have 
taken place under it prove abortive. If we are 
so moved by our feelings in behalf of individuals 
who have been unjustly condemned either to the 
reserved or furlough list, or who have been 
dropped altogether, as to induce us to annul the 


proceedings of the board in toto, it may be well | 


questioned whether any other mode can be de- 
vised by which the public interests can be duly 
protected. 


I respectfully submit to the Senate that the 


rovisions of the law of the last Congress are | 


ar more favorable to the interest, as well as con- 
siderate of the professional pride and feelings, of 
those officers who are p' on the reserved list, 


i 


- aes lS 
than the provisions of the law for the reduction | the National Observatory having been com 


of the Army at the close of the last war with | 
Great Britain, which has been cited as a proceed- 
ing of far more justice than the present. It does 
seem to me that the mode in which the reduction 
of the Army was effected must have been felt as 
decidedly harsher and more deeply wounding to 
the sensibilities of the reduced officers, than the 
provisions of the late law, under which a great 
number of officers of the Navy have been placed 
on the reserved list, can possibly be. Honorable 
Senators contend that the officers of the Army 
knew that there was a necessity for the reduction 


| of the Army; and when the board, selected to 


guide the judgment and discretion of the Execu- 
tive, had selected from the whole list of officers 
the number provided for by law, as the peace 
establishment, the reduced officers, under such 
circumstances, could not have felt it as a profes- 
sional degradation to have been dismissed the 
service. Notso. Every officer of the Army who 
was thus dropped must have felt keenly the pref- 
erence which was shown to those of his brother 
officers who were retained in the service; and 
though they may have been too proud to com- 
plain, yet they had the mortification of ae 
that they were dropped because the board had 
decided that they were less distinguished, less 


| efficient, and had less claims upon the gratitude 


of the country, than those who were retained in 
the service. 

But this is not all. No matter what the ne- 
cessity may have been to reduce the rank and 
file of the Army, there was no necessity which 
forbade a provision for retiring upon full or half | 
pay all such officers as had gallantly served their 


| country in the war which had just terminated; 


and the reduced officers must have felt both the in- | 
gratitude and the injustice of the country in fail- 
ing to make such a provision for them. Ido not 
wish, however, to dwell longer on this point. I 
have referred to it only to show that, beyond all 
comparison, the provisions of the law of the last | 
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he was placed in charge of that establishment? 


superintendent; and such was his success in o 
ganizing it, with the aid of the assistants assigned 
him by the Government, that the first volume of 
observations, published soon afterwards, took b 
surprise the first astronomers of the age; and the 
Washington Observatory from that time wa. 
classed in the foremost rank of such estab] 
ments. 

By the assiduous attention of Lieutenant Maury 
his devotion and zeal in extending his wind and 
current charts, he succeeded, with the aid which 
has been given him by the Government, in bring. 
ing nearly every maritime state of Europe to ¢o- 


Was 
ish- 


rag with him in the extension of that work 


wo of them have established bureaus for tho 
purpose of rendering more effective aid—Holland 
and England. The bureau established ix Ene- 


| land is called the Meteorological Department of 


the Board of Trade; and it is a circumstance 
highly complimentary to Lieut. Maury, that the 


. i 
| chairman of the parliamentary committee of the 
| British Association, (Lord Wrottesley,) to which 
| all subjects of science are referred, proposed to 


call it the Maury Department of the Board of 
| Trade. 


Lieutenant Maury has received acknowledg- 
ments of his merit and services of the most deli- 
cate and honorable kind from many of the States 
of Europe. Holland, Sweden, and Norway have 
struck medals in his honor on account of the ser- 
vices which he has rendered to the commercial 
world. The King of Prussia has bestowed upon 
him the great medal of science for the realm, and 
the Cosmos medal. The commander-in-chief of 
the Russian Navy, the Grand Duke Constantine, 


| has also testified to his merits in the most com- 


_ plimentary manner. 


| Congress, ‘to promote the efficiency of the || 


the case of Lieutenant Maury. 


| Naval School at Annapolis. 


Navy,’ are more just and liberal to the retired 
officers than the provision of the law for the re- 
duction of the Army. 

I wish now to submit a few observations upon | 


Mr. Maury entered the service in 1825, atthe age 
of nineteen years. While he was serving at sea 
as passed midshipman, he wrote his treatise upon 
navigation. It was so highly approved that it 
became the text-book of the Navy, as I am in- 
formed, and was at one time, if it is not now, 
used for the instruction of the students at the 
In the year 1837 he 


| was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and was 
| appointed astronomer to an exploring expedi- 
|| tion which was then projected, under the com- 


mand of Commodore Jones, but which fell 
through. The next year he was assigned to the 
southern harbor service. In the year 1839, while 


| 
absent upon leave in Tennessee, with the pious | 


intention of removing his aged parents to live || 


| with him at his residence in Virginia, there to 


| stage-coach, and by that accident had his right 
| leg severely fractured. 


spend the remainder of their days, he received an 
order from the Department to proceed with dis- 
patch to New York, to join a vessel then fitting | 
out forsea. In obeying that order, and traveling | 
to the scene of his duties, he was capsized in a ! 


As soon as he was able 
he proceeded to New York, but the vessel had | 


| sailed, and, as he then was laboring under dis- | 


| the study of naval economy, and at that time 


| well as other circles. 


ability for sea service, his orders were revoked, | 
While in this condition he devoted himself to 


appeared in the public papers those essays under 
the signature of ** Harry Bluff,’’ which attracted 
so much attention and commendation in naval as 
I believe it may be said 
that several of the beneficial reforms which have 
taken place in the Navy may be attributed to his | 
writings under that signature. I may mention | 
particularly the substitution of the present bureau | 
system of the Navy Department for the old Board 
of Navy Commissioners; and the adoption of the 
policy of giving a thorough education to midship- | 
men before they are sent regularly forth to sea, | 
In 1842, however, he was sent to Washington, ; 
in charge of the De 


It has been estimated by the British Associa- 
tion, in two several reports, that the value of 
Lieutenant Maury’s services to British trade and 
commerce alone amount to ten millions of dol- 
lars annually. From this we may fairly infer 


| that the benefits derived from his services to the 


trade and commerce of the United States may 


be estimated at several millions. A crowned head 
of Europe has sought to place naval officers on 
duty under Lieutenant Maury, that they might 
have the benefit of his teachings, and his coun- 
sel has been sought in the organization of their 
naval bureaus. 

Sir, while these honors and these acknowledg- 


ments have been showered upon Lieutenant 


ers his dream of honorable ambition was 


| disturbed by the promulgation, through the of- 
| ficial gazette of our Government, of an order 


| 


announcing to the world his professional incom- 
petency, and that he can receive no further pro- 
motion in the Navy of the United States. 

I know that it has been said that Lieutenant 
Maury shines by borrowed light; that he has ap- 
propriated the labors and observations of others 


| to himself in the publication of his celebrated 





pot of Charts and Instru- |} an 
ments, and it was then that he commenced his || to s 


wind charts. I have no doubt that Lieutenant 
Maury has availed himself largely—as he had a 
right to do, and as it was proper for him to do— 
of the labors and observations of men of science 
and nautical men, both of the naval and commer- 
cial marine, not only of the United States, but of 
the vrorld; but still he is entitled to the high 


| credit of having analyzed and deduced from them 
| general results and conclusions of so much in- 


portance to one of the great demands of civiliza- 
tion—international and ocean commerce —as 
justly to entitle him to be considered a benefactor 
of mankind. 

Our country may boast many among her sons 
of higher attainments in several departments of 
science than Lieutenant Maury can claim—some 
who have well earned the public gratitude, and 
are entitled to the highest distinctions which 4 
scientific can bestow. It has been the fortu- 
nate lot of Lieutenant Maury to have been placed 
in a position which opened for him a field of dis- 
covery and science directly and intimately con- 
nected with the material progress of the civilized 
world; and his services have been rewarded with 
an immediate and wide-spread fame. Lieutenant 
Maury, as I think all who have noticed his wr- 
tings to any extent will agree, is a man of bold 

o 


. 


riginal cast of mind; and this has led him 
st various theories in other branches of 


celebrated wind and current charts. In 1844, (| physical science, which, whether or not they may 


